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HAROLD MACGRATH. 


Two volumes of fantastic love and adventure appear in the attrac¬ 
tively printed “ Pocket Books” bearing the name of Harold MacGratli on 
their title-pages. The first is called “The Princess Elopes”'and the 
second “Enchantment.” Both volumes are written in Mr. MacGrath’s 
familiar and sprightly style, and both deal gently and quaintly with the 
difficulties that beset the path of the youth and maiden when they are 
pursued by the blind boy with the bow and arrow.— Boston Transcript . 

Five titles are now issued in THE POCKET BOOKS 

THE HOUSE IN THE MIST 
THE AMETHYST BOX 

By Anna Katharine Green 

THE PRINCESS ELOPES 

ENCHANTMENT 

By Harold MacGrath 

MOTORMANIACS 

By LI3yd Osbourne 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company Size, 4% x 1% inches 

Publishers , Indianapolis Price, 75 cents. Discount regular 
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THE NEW 

BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

of the works of 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


EACH 

VOLUME 

SOLD 

SEPARATELY 

Small 

12mo 


Cloth, $1.00 Limp leather, $1.25 net 

With a series of intimate and sympathetic introductions by Mrs. Stevenson 
telling of the circumstances under which the books were written. 

WHAT THE PAPERS SAY OF THIS NEW EDITION 

“ The most important thing in such an edition is the type and paper and form of the 
volumes, and in the present case these deserve hearty praise. ... It offers practically 
all the advantages of the so-called thin-paper editions now so popular, without the draw¬ 
backs which render such books detestable to the real book-lover.”— New York Post. 

“ It is an attractive dress that has been selected for the new * Biographical * edition of 
the works of Robert Louis Stevenson. . . . The type is large and clear, the size of the 
volumes very convenient, for they will slip into the pocket, and the paper is very good.” 
—New York Sun. 

“ There was obviously a need for just such an edition, and the publishers are to be 
commended for giving it just this form.”— Outlook . 

“Mrs. Stevenson’s prefaces are not long, but they are interesting and valuable for 
the light they throw on the writing of the various stories.”—Miss J. L. Gilder, in Louis¬ 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Already Published 

KIDNAPPED TREASURE ISLAND NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
DAVID BALFOUR PRINCE OTTO MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 

The Plum Tree 

A Romance of Love and Politics. Drawings by E. M. Ashe. 


GEORGE HORTON’S 

The Monks 7 Treasure 

A Tale of the Isles of Greece. The Frontispiece by Charles 
M. Relyea. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


GERALDINE BONNER’S 

The Pioneer 

A novel of Bonanza Days. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


Our Six 
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EDWARD UFFINCTON VALENTINE’S 

Hecla Sandwith 

“ Containing pages any novelist, living or dead, might have been 
glad to claim.” —James Lane Allen. 


ALICE WINTER’S 

The Prize to the Hardy 

A vigorous novel of the Great Northwest. Pictures by R. M. 
Crosby. 


PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN’S 

The Millionaire Baby 

A Story of Mystery. Pictures by Arthur I. Keller. 
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THE BEST SUMMER READING 



STINQAREE 

By 

E. W. HORNUNG 

“ Sherlock Holmes may well take off his hat to ‘ Raffles ’ and ‘ Stingaree.’ ” 

—H. Y. Globe. 

“ This book is as interesting as those which related the crimes of ‘ Raffles 

— N. V. Tribune. 

“ Even the most jaded reader of fiction may count upon being diverted ” 

—Brooklyn Times. 

Illustrated. $1.50 



THE ORCHID 

By 

ROBERT GRANT 

“ The ‘ Orchid ’ is as brilliant as anything he has written.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“ The book is full of snap and makes good light reading.” 

— Cinciniati 7 imes-Star. 

” It is in many respects the best thing the author has done.”— Phila. Inquirer. 
Illustrated in color by Alonzo Kimball. $1.25 



AT CLOSE RANGE 

By 

F. HOPKINSON SMITH 

“ The volume is a good spring tonic.”— Cleveland U'orld. 

“ In this book Mr. Smith has done some of his best and most finished literary 
work.”— N. Y. Globe. 

“A collection of rarely good stories. . . . Not to have read the book is to miss 
a treat .”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


Shining 

Ferry 

By 

A. T. Quiller-Couch 

“This is a good story.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

‘‘An old fashioned tale sincere 
and sweet ”— N. Y. Tribune. 

$1.50 


At the Foot 

of the 

Rockies 

By 

Carter Goodloe 

u It is a pleasure to find a vol¬ 
ume of stories so brightly and 
simply and sympathetically told.” 
N. Y. Globe. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


Twelve Stories 

and a 

Dream 

By 

H. G. Wells 

“ No one to-day writes such 
stories as H. G. Wells.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 

‘‘In this book his various 
merits are most admirably com¬ 
bined.”— N. Y. Eve. Sun. 

$1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Important New Books 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists 

By JAMES HUNEKER 

Illuminating critical studies of the revolutionary modern playwrights. 

“ The book should be on the library shelf of every one who desires to know about the great forces of the 
contemporary drama .”—Cleveland IVorld. 

“ His descriptions, analyses and conclusions are intensely interesting ”— Phila. Evening Telegraph 
“ No other book in English has surveyed the whole field so comprehensively. - Outlook. 

$^.50 net; postage 13 cents. 


Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife 

By MARY KINO WADDINGTON 

“ ‘ Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife ’ is a book that will be heartily enjoyed by everybody. ^ It is full 
of clever observations and kindly gossip by a lady who has seen the best of life in several coumries.” 

— Boston Times. 

“ Graceful, easy, animated, full of glimpses of interesting people and delightful places.”— N. Y. Tribune. 

With 24 full-page illustrations. $2.50 net; postage 20 cents. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS 

By EDITH WHARTON 

“ ‘ Italian Backgrounds ’ is full of grace, learning and allure .”—Chicago Evening Post. 

‘‘One of the most beautiful books issued in many a day is 1 Italian Backgrounds.’ ”—San Fran. Chronicle. 
“Everything Mrs. Wharton writes is interesting.”—^. Y. Evening Sun. 

Illustrated by Peixotto. $2.50 net; postage 17 cents. 


A MODERN UTOPIA 

By H. G. WELLS 

A sociological romance containing Mr. Wells’ final ideas of the future state. 

“ There has been no work of this impoitance published for the last thirty years. This astonishing book 
is a piece of woVk which embodies imaginative science at its highest .”—London A thenceum. 

“ It will take its place at the head of the long list of works of its class.”— N. Y. Mail. 

Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. $1.50 net; postage 12 cents. 


ERNEST RENAN 

By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 

“ Dr. Barry has given the ablest and most impartial estimate of the greatest French writer of his age that 
has yet been printed.” -San Francisco Chronicle 

“Could hardly be improved as far as good temper, lightness of touch, grace, clearness of judgment and 
sanity are concerned.” — Evening Sun. 

Illustrated. $i.conet; postage 10 cents. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG 

A Vain Pursuit Through Manchuria 

By JOHN FOX, JR. 

“ He has told his tale in such a way as to hold the reader from the very first page.”— Cin. Times-Star. 

“ This is a new way of telling the war story, one that puts us out of all conceit with the common tile of 
the war correspondent .”—Boston Courier. 

$1.25 net; postage 12 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THE 


RAVANELS 

By HARRIS DICKSON 

TV T O SON or daughter of the South who 
-L ^ loves her traditions and ideals can 
read “The Ravanels” inappreciatively. . . . 
Its thrilling climaxes and extraordinary situ¬ 
ations hold the interest and stamp the work 
a success.”— Advertiser , Newark, N. J. 



Illustrated. $ 1.50 


“ He grappled a?id struggled as if in the 
grasp of a powerjul adversary 


THE IMAGE IN THE SAND 

A New Novel by E. F. BENSON, author of 
“The Challoners,” “Dodo,” etc. 

A LOVE story dealing with the occult. An English girl accidentally 
becomes the medium by which a'departed spirit, summoned to earth 
through her father’s agency, works its will, and the resulting complications 
and events form the most extraordinary and dramatic story that has yet been 
written by the author of “ The Challoners .” [Ready last of June . 


YOUNG 

JAPAN 

By JAMES A. B. SCHERER, LL.D, 

T HE new volume, which is uni¬ 
form in style and binding 
with “Japan To-Day J takes up the 
story of Japan’s rise to a power 
of the first magnitude. Written in a 
clear and graphic style and pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with unusual pic¬ 
tures, it meets the need for a trust¬ 
worthy and entertaining hand-book 
on Japan. 

Illustrated. l2mo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
Postage 11 cents extra 


DIPLOMATIC 

MYSTERIES 

By VANCE THOMPSON 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net 

Postage 12 Cents Extra 

M R. THOMPSON tells the “ inside stories ” 
of some of the most startling chapters in 
European diplomacy, such as the romance and 
tragic end of King Ludwig II.; of the plot which 
ended the life of President Faure of France ; 
of King Rudolph’s futile efforts to assert his 
authority and his terrible taking off ; of the 
secret causes of the present war between Russia 
and Japan, and many other sensational secrets 
of European circles of state. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Philadelphia 
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The Heft of Hird BooKf 


,-:jL 






-A JVetv Method of Study and Photography of "Birds 

The Home Life of Wild Birds 

By FRHNCIS H. HERRICK 

Of the Department of Biology 
Adelbert College 

New Edition. Entirely rewritten, and issued in a form suitable for use as a field book 

8vo. 160 Original Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 
from Nature. Net, $2.00. (By mail, $2.20.) 

Wild-bird life studied at a range of two feet—such is the remarkable 
accomplishment of Mr. Herrick, and no bird-student should dream of 
failing to study this volume. 


“ Never before have we had placed before us in a series of illustrations 
from life such a revelation of the intimate daily life of birds in the nesting 
season as is here presented.”— N. Y. Evening Post. 

“ His account furnishes a greater body of fresh and trustworthy facts 
regarding the behavior of birds than has been offered for a considerable 
time.” —The Dial. 

“ Nothing written has ever contained quite so much ornithological 
matter of this sort, and the book, typographically beautiful, is one to be 
treasured.” —Chicago Interior. 


New York Q. P. Putnam’s Sons London 
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HAVE YOU STOCK ? 

of the following titles appropriate to the season, and 

IN CONSTANT DEMAND 


CONRAD’S 

THE SECOND MRS. JIM 


The sale of this keenly sympathetic bo >k of humor and native philosophy continues to grow as do all 
books which are really worth while, because of the hearty recommendations ot its readers. “Mrs. Jim” 
makes new acquaintances every day. Every acquaintance means another friend, and every admirer 
introduces his friends until their number seems as unlimited as it is unaffected by time or rivals. 


Ancl the favorite novels of LILIAN BELL 

whose gay optimism and fresh and up-to-date humor has won for her a host of friends. 


ABROAD WITH THE JIMMIES and 
AT HOME WITH THE JARDINES 


It In probably iiimecewsary for us to ask you if you are prepared to meet the inevitable demand for 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S 

wonderful stories of Nature and Animal Life. Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 

EARTH’S ENIGMAS 

THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD 
THE KINDRED OF THE WILD 
THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 


TWO TIMELY AND IMPORTANT BOOKS OF TRAVEL 

(Just Published) 

THE FAIR LAND TYROL 

By TV. I). McCRACKAN 

Author of “ Romance and Teutonic Switzerland.” 

With 38 Illustrations from Photographs selected and taken by 
the author. Net, $1.60. 

“ No American should ever visit the Tyrol without first reading this book. 
It shows a knowledge of the land and its people not to be found in any 
similar work.” 

—Franz Hindermann, Austro-Hungarian Consul at New Orleans. 
“ Instinct with literary charm, light of touch, with evidence of conscientious 
research combined with intimate knowledge, it will undoubtedly become the 
standard handbook of travel for this sequestered crown land of Austria.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

JOSEPHINE TOZIER’S 

AMONG ENGLISH INNS 

is in its fifth edition for the United States 

It has become a standard work of travel, and is recognized as the most 
delightful guide to historic rural England ever published. 

ORDER YOUR STOCK FOR THE TOURIST SEASON NOW 


THE FAIR 
LAND TYROL 



XMft/VG 
EM GUSH 1 MMS 
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Best New Novels for Summer Reading 


(Just Published) 

IN THE BROODING WILD 

By KIDGWELL CCLLUM. The author of “ The Hound from the North,” etc. 
With cover design and frontispiece by Charles Livingston Bull. $1.50 

In his previous work Mr. Cullum has shown that he understands “ The Wild ” and the motives which 
rule those who live its life. His latest volume is an absorbing drama of the frozen North, notable for 
its broad conception of elemental character, its realistic descriptions of Nature in her fiercest moods, and 1 
the intense excitement with which the story grips the heart of its readers. 

{Ready Shortly) 

BROTHERS OF PERIL 

By THEODORE ROBERTS. The author of “ Hemming the Adventurer.” 
With four illustrations in color by H. C. Edwards. $1.50 
Theodore Roberts has won rank as a writer of marked individuality. In “ Brothers of Peril” he has 
written a direct, swinging narrative of dangerous adventures on land and sea. It has a sweet and dainty 
love story, set amid charming bits of nature description, and contrasted in splendid realism with scenes of 
intrigue and brutal conflict. 

(Ready Shortly) 

CAMERON OF LOGHIEL 

Translated from the French of Philippe Aubert de Gaspe 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 

With frontispiece in color by H. C. Edwards. $1.50 
A new edition of the masterpiece of the “ Sir Walter Scott of Canada.” This interesting and valuable 
romance is fortunate in having for its translator Professor Roberts, who has caught perfectly the spirit of the 
original. The French edition first appeared under the title of ” Les Anciens Canadiens ” in 1862. 


RETURN (4th Edition) A TALE OF THE GEORGIA SEA ISLANDS IN 1739 

ALICE MacGOWAN and GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 

With six pictures from oil paintings by C. D. Williams. $1.50 
“A story of dist inctive value and excellence, rich in color and crowded with telling characters.” — N. Y. Sun. 

LADY PENELOPE (6th Edition) MORLEY ROBERTS 

With nine character portraits by Arthue William Brown. $1.50 
“An amazingly clever satire touching upon an astonishing number of solemn, respectable matters with 
mostcheertul audacity.”— N. Y. Times. 

THE BLACK BARQUE (4th Edition) T. JENKINS HAINS 

With five pictures by W. Herbert Dunton. $1.50 
Adopted by the Navy Department tor dlilp*’ libraries 
“ Has the very savor of the sea, and shows the mastery of a craft that allows none to sail to windward.” 

Chicago News. 

SLAVES CF SUCCESS (2d Edition) 

ELLIOTT FLOWER 

With twelve illustrations by Jay Hambidge. fr.50 
Mr. Flower’d necond volume of political fiction 

I have read ‘ Slaves of Success ’ with great satisfaction.” 

—Grover Cleveland 

CASTEL DEL MONTE (2d Edition) 

NATHAN GALLIZCER 

Six illustrations from drawings by H. C. Edwards. $1.50 

“ Full of exciting events, stirring scenes, and the splendor of wild 
warfare.”— Phtladelph a Telegraph. 
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SpeciaJ Announcement 


A VoZverftil Story of_ Modern LSfe 

JORN UHL 

By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 

Authorized Version. Translated for the First Time into English by 

F. S. DELMER. 

C, Some novels are made and some are born. 

C, There are novels for a day and novels for all time. 

C, If Europe is right, “Jorn Uhl” is a classic. 

C, Continental critics are already ranking Frenssen with Goethe. 

C, Over 200,000 copies of 
this remarkable book were 
sold in Germany wkhin eigh¬ 
teen months after publica¬ 
tion. 

Q The peasant hero,whose 
name gives the title to the 
romance, is one of the most 
powerful creations in mod¬ 
ern fiction. 

<LMany social and ethical 
problems of the day are 
touched upon in the book, 
and the plot is of great in¬ 
terest. 

All Booksellers. $1.50 

N. B .— This is a book to feature. It is “ different .” 

A positive treat for jaded novel readers. 

Dana Estes & Company 

BOSTON 



J ust the book you are looking for. 
Original plot. 

Rare finish of style. 

Rovel scenes and characters. 

Unusual situations. 

Healthy sentiment. 

Love interest prominent. 
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“ A greater achievement than ‘ Truth Dexter.’ ” 

—Boston Advertiser. 

BREATH 
OF THE GODS 

With its scenes laid in Washington arid Japan, a fasci¬ 
nating heroine, and a strong, original plot, replete with 
striking situations, this long-looked-for story by Sidney 
McCall, the author of “Truth Dexter,” is one of the “big 
novels” of the year. 

431 Pages, 12mo, $1.50 


CURLY 

By ROGER. POCOCK 

A stirring, human story of the Arizona desert, with great 
humor and pathos and remarkable situations. < halkeye, a typi¬ 
cal cowboy, is the narrator With, eight striking illustrations by 
STANLEY L. WOOD. 330 pages, i2mo, $1.50. 


The Weird 

By JOHN R. CARLING 

Author of “ The Shadow of the Cza.r/' etc. 

Another ingenious and interest-compelling romance, in 
which the love affairs of the principals center around the realis¬ 
tic work of a frenzied artist. Illustrated. 283 pages, i2mo, $1.50. 


On. the Firing Line 

By ANNA CHAPIN RAY and HAMILTON BROCK 
FULLER 

“Setting aside Mr. Kipling’s few stories, no fiction of the 
Boer War places a more vivid South Africa before the eyes” {New York Times). With 
frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. 289 pages, i2mo, $1.50. 


The Master Mummer 

By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

Author of “Mysterious Mr. Sabin/' etc. 

“Will be counted among his most successful mysteries. 
It has an ingenious plot, and a steady stream of romantic 
and dramatic incident” ( Academy , London). Illustrat. u. 
309 pages, i2mo, $1.50. 


Justin Wingate, Ranchman 

By JOHN H. WHITSON 

Author of “The Rainbow Chasers/' etc. 

The love story of this virile story of the present-day 
West “is one of the sweetest told in any novel of recent 
days” {St. Louis Star). Illustrated . 312 pages, i2mo, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

LITTLE, BROWN @L CO., Vublishers, BOSTON 



Pictvire 
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We insvire the saJe of No. 3 in “The Foolish 

Series ” 


Foolish Finance 

By GIDEON WURDZ, Author of 

THE FOOLISH DICTIONARY 

Of which over 100,000 have been sold 

AN INSURANCE POLICY goes with the sale of each copy, the same policy 
insuring each one of your customers even more amusement than “ 1 he Foolish Diction¬ 
ary ” afforded. 

THAT’S GOOD POLICY, for the author has treated the subject of finance in all 
its branches in that same breezy, witty, wise and fooling paragraphic style which made 
his “ Foolish Dictionary ” something absolutely unique in the way of humor, and there¬ 
fore immensely popular. 

FOR INSTANCE, in his remarks on Life Insurance he says : 

“Life Insurance is a standing wager between John A. McCall and the 
Three Fates. 

“ Life Insurance is a convenient scheme for providing a Lone Widow with 
a large, sunny tenement on Easy Street after the worn-out Provider has moved 
into a small, unlighted apartment underground. 

“ It is a race for the Solvent Finish in which the only Winner is the Man 
who’s out of Breath.” 

Over 50 characteristic illustrations by WALLACE GOLDSMITH, 
who drew the pictures for THE FOOLISH DICTIONARY. 
Bound in green cloth with white foil stamping, uniform with THE 
FOOLISH DICTIONARY. 

Price 75 cents. R_e«.dy June 1 

NOT INTENDED AS A POPULAR BOOK—BUT PROVING SC— 

OSCAR WILDE’S 

Epigrams and Aphorisms 

A complete collection from his prose work 

Bound in onyx vellum, gilt top. Price, $1.50 

G BERNARD SHAW’S 

On Going to Church 

The 3rd Edition is Now Ready. Bound uniform with the Shaw 
plays. Price, 75 cents 


JOHN W. LUCE & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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M r . Rob er t JV. Cham hers 

has just written a novel which is a light 
comedy brimful of happy situations in which 
eight beautiful girls play the leading roles. 
This is the merriest, purest, sweetest, most 
wholesome novel that has appeared in recent 
years. The author gives full play to his 
quixotic fancies and ripples from delightful 
scene to amusing situation. The story is full 
of love and laughter. 

I © L E 

is the name of the heroine, who has seven 
sisters all named after butterflies, living to¬ 
gether in a bucolic paradise. The wealthy 
purchaser of their eccentric poet father’s 
estate, who comes to evict them, loses his 
heart and begs permission to stay. He mar¬ 
ries Iole and his secretary marries Vanessa. 

Published May 26 

Delightfully illustrated throughout with decora¬ 
tive borders, head-pieces, thumb-nail sketches, etc. 
Frontispiece and three full-page illustrations in colors. 

i 2 mo. Ornamental Cloth, $ 1.25 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Romance, Adventure, Humor, 
Mystery, History, Travel, 
Description. Science — The 
Best FACT and the Best 
FICTION. 


STOKES’ 

LA 



ROSE the WORLD 


Tlie Second Large Edition of the 
New Novel by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, recently published serially with 
great success in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher ancf 
Clarence F. Underwood. 


A romance of rare sympathy and insight; of love 
triumphant over insuperable obstacles, even the 
grave itself. A story not only to be read but to be 
remembered long afterward. 

“ It captivates, it carries the reader along, con¬ 
vinced, interested, eager for the ending. Much of 
it has happened before in novels, but never in this 
way, and rarely with such striking effect. . . . 
There is strength in it, and beauty, not mere mor¬ 
bid interest. The love that conquers all receives a 
notable tribute.”—A. S. Van Westrum, in The New 
York Evening Mail . 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


CHARLES the CHAUFFEUR 

'By S. E. Kiser, author of “Love 
Sonnets of an Office Boy,” etc. 

The story of an ignorant, intrepid, chauf¬ 
feur characteristically told in his own words, 
with Mr. Kiser’s always good-natured humor. 

His attachment for the rich and beautiful 
young widow, of whom he is the pride and 
pet, their hair-raising adventures, and his 
final downfall are naively and amusingly set 
forth. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 



The FOUNTAIN of YOUTH* 

By Grace Peckliam Murray, M.D. 

A common-sense treatise, by a well-known physician, on 
the preservation of health and beauty through personal 
hygiene. Illustrated from photographs posed by the author. 

12 mo, Cloth, $1.60 Net. Postpaid, $1.75 


FREDERICK A. 
STOKES CO. 

New York 
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BOOKS 


The CARDEN of ALLAH 

By Robert Hicliens, author of “The 
Woman with the Fan,” “ Felix,” etc. 

The Fifth Large Edition of this 
great, original, and compelling novel of 
■y- the Sahara. 

“A book which can never be forgotten ."— 

San Francisco Chronicle. 

“ Belongs not merely among the notable 
novels of recent years. It stands by itself 
in a category of its own.”— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“A remarkable story , so full of poetry and 
beauty that it takes captive the imagination ; 
so pulsing with hu?nun life and passion that 
it tugs at the heart ."— The New York 
Globe. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 

A COURIER of FORTUNE 

By Arthur W. Marchmont, author of “When 
I Was Czar,” “ The Queen’s Advocate,” “ In the 
Name of a Woman,” etc. 

A new story in Mr. Marchmont’s best vein. Being the 
story of how Gerard, Prince of Bourbon, in the character of 
Gerard de Cobalt, came to the aid of Gabrielle de Malin- 
court and rescued the people of Morvaix from the jaws of 
“ The Tiger.” A tender and idyllic love story in a setting 
of plot and counter-plot, spying and intrigue, ever-present 
dangers and hair-breadth escapes, love and passion—all 
mounting to a crisis of intensely dramatic power, hold the 
reader in breathless interest to the end. The book has 
been dramatized in collaboration with Mr. Ralph Stuart, 
and the illustrations are from scenes and characters in the 
coming production of the play. 

The ST. LAWRENCE: Its Border Lands 

By Samuel Edward Dawson, F.R.S.C. 

Author of “ The Voyages of the Cabots ,” etc. 

The story of their discovery, exploration, and occupation. 

With many maps, half-tones, and other illustrations. 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 Net. Postpaid, $1.75 


FREDERICK A. 
STOKES CO. 

New York 





Reports from all parts of the 
country place “THE GARDEN 
of ALLAH ” and “ROSE of the 
WORLD ” In the front rank of 
the “Best Selling Books.” 
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A book to talk 
about and to 
recommend. 




M- ESSINGTON 


By Esther and Lucia Chamberlain 

A STRIKINGLY up-to-date novel (the romance of a 
house-party) — a fascinating love-story of distinctly 
“ smart ” people, cleverly told. It is a very bright story — 
one of unusual beauty and power. The six exquisite illus¬ 
trations, in color, by Henry Hutt are a feature of the book. 


And, by the way 


The Fugitive Blacksmith is 

“The heartiest laugh of the year.” 

Constance Trescot is 

“ The best novel Dr. Mitchell has yet 
written.” 

Woodmyth and Fable is 

“A remarkable book, one that will not 
willingly be laid down until every page is 
read.” 


Sandy is 

by the author of “ Mrs. Wiggs,” and is 
“to be read instead of taking a spring 
tonic. ” 

The Smoke-Eaters is 

The Epic of the City Firemen—“ crisp, 
dashing, effective.” 

In the Name of Liberty is 

•“an unusual success,” “tremendously well 
done.” 


THE CENTURY CO. :: Union Square :: NEW YORK 
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Leading •Summer Fiction 


AMANDA OF THE MILL e y M ,rie va» v. r *« 

Author of “The Woman Who Toils,” etc. 

“ The plot is strong and unusual. The book is alive from cover to cover.” 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“ It is a novel to think over long after you have read the last chapter.” 

—Chicago Journal . 

“ The story is most interesting throughout ; is well written and thoroughly 
realistic in its portraiture.”— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

“ Miss Van Vorst has given her readers a story of unusual strength and 
dramatic force.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Fifth Edition !2mo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


PAM 


By Bettina Von Hutten 

Author of “ Our Lady of the Beeches,” “ Violette,” etc. 

PAM is one of the very few thoroughly good books of the season. Its 
publication was not made a demonstration, but Three Editions were gobbled 
up by a discriminating reading public in less than four weeks, and the Fourth 
is already exhausted. PAM is an ideal “ Summer ” book. 

Hotv is your stocK ? 

Fifth Edition Illustrated. l2mo, Cloth, $1 50 

THE VAN SUYDEN SAPPHIRES 

By Charles Carey 

Probably the best detective story of the year. The interest is firmly 
held throughout. 

Illustrated. l2mo, Cloth, $1.50 

BILLY DUANE By Frances Aymar Mathews 

“The story is exceedingly well written. It abounds in crisp dialogue, good 
character sketching and much humor.”— Chicago Post. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $ 1.60 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers 
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Serena 

Partners of the 
Tide 

The Sunset Trail 
The Wanderers 
Cap’n Eri 
To Windward 
An Island Cabin 

The House in the 
Woods 


your 

Summer’s 

Reading 


Serena —A belle of the old Southland. A 
story of love and romance by Virginia 
Frazer Boyle. 

Partners of the Tide and Cap’n Eri— 

Two strong humorous novels of the New 
England coast by Joseph C. Lincoln. 

The Sunset Trail —War, Romance and 
Humor of ihe old cattle days by Alfred 
Henry Lewis, author of “The Boss.” 

The Wanderers and To Windward- 

Two romances of the sea and city, 
original and daring, by Henry C . Row¬ 
land. 

An Island Cabin and The House in 
the Woods —The exhilarating breath of 
the sea and the fragrance of the mountain 
balsam are in these books by Arthur 
Henry. _ 

At the Bookstores 

Price for each, $ 1*50 

Send for special illustrated 
circular 


There 

Are 

No 

Better Books 
For 
the 

Lazy Days 
of 

Summer 
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THE BEST NEW NOVELS 

Each, Cloth, $1.50 

John Heigh’s The House of Cards 

A record which will appeal to many as a strong story of a somewhat 
exceptional kind. The some time major who tells it is of the age 
when wit is ripest, judgment mellowed, and horizon broadest. 

Cloth, $1.50 

Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 

is a very modern story of exceptional interest, especially to women, 
who will find its pictures of society as graphic and authoritative as any¬ 
thing in present-day fiction. Cloth , $1.50 

Mr. Foxcroft Davis’s new novel Mrs. Darrell 

Should be noted for vacation reading as a crisp, piquant picture of 
social life of official circles in Washington. Cloth, $1.50 

TO BE READY IN JUNE 

Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Storm Centre 

is a sweet natural love story whose scenes are set in the surroundings 
where the author is most at home—the mountains of golden Tennessee. 

Cloth, $1.50 

Jack London’s The Game 

A transcript from real life by the author of The Call of the Wild,” 
“The Sea-Wolf,” etc., etc. Illustrated by Henry Hutt. Cloth, $1.50 

Barbara’s new novel At the Sign of the Fox 

is by the author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” and a novel 
of the same attractive type. Cloth, $1.50 

Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks’s The Little Hills 

recalls the restful, fragrant atmosphere of her “ Oldfield,” till one 
feels that they must have arisen not far from Miss Judy’s home, just up 
the long shady road. Cloth, $1.50 

Mr. Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an American Citizen 

is at once the best work he has done and the strongest in its appeal to 
the popular interest. 50 illustrations. Ready in July 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU 

MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SERIEC 

OF TWENTY-FIVE'CENT NOVELS - 

These include the best modern fiction, novels by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Winston Churchill, Owen Wister, A. E. W. Mason and others 

We shall esteem it a favor if you will ask your dealer to show you these novels 


THE MAGMILLAN COMPANY 6 “r e ' 

_ 
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Before you order 

make sure the following popular books 
of spring fiction are on your list 

The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. By Elinor Glyn 
The Bell in the Fog. By Gertrude Atherton 
Fond Adventures. By Maurice Hewlett 

The Tyranny of the Dark. By Hamlin Garland 

Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. By W. D. Howells 

The Second Wooing of Salina Sue. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart 

The Club of Queer Trades. By G. K. Chesterton 
The Dryad. IP By Justin Huntly McCarthy 
The Slanderers. By Warwick Deeping 
The Accomplice. By Frederick Trevor Hill 
Mr. Pennycook’s Boy. By J. J. Bell 
The Ultimate Passion. By Philip Verrill Mighels 
The Worsted Han. By John Kendrick Bangs 
Sanna. By M. E. Waller 

The Courtship of a Careful Man. By E. S. Martin 

The Candidate. By Joseph A. Altsheler 

Down to the Sea. By Morgan Robertson 

The Probationer. By Herman Whitaker 

The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. By S. M. Gardenhire 

Judith Triumphant. By Thompson Buchanan 

John Van Buren. Anonymous. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 






From “Another Hardy Garden Book.” 


Copyright, 1905, by The Macmillan Company. 


AT THE END OF A LAWN. 


THE LITERATURE OF HEALTH THROUGH OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


are eminently practical, manuals in fact in 
many lines of gardening and fruit raising and 
other fascinating methods for making the 
suburban home more attractive. They appeal 
strongly to the commuter, with his little bit 
of ground, that he is anxious to make both 
profitable and beautiful. Many of them also 
to a wider public, including the fruit raiser 
on an extensive scale and the experienced 
nursery man. They all suggest hours of en¬ 
tertaining variety, pursued in the open, with 
the promise of a rich return in mental poise 
and bodily strength to the enervated brain 
worker. The flight from the city with its 
nerve racking haste and noise, the return 
to the simple joys of country life, which the 
demand for this class of works reflects, are 
significant features in our new century’s his¬ 
tory. 

The raising of flowers, fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, the routine of ordinary farming even, 
have become potent factors in educational 
and reformatory work. The ground set apart 
by many cities and towns for the delving of 
the “submerged tenth ’ has inculcated more 
lessons in industry and perseverance and the 
love of the beautiful than tracts and sermons. 
The little school boy and girl love the small 
patch of earth, in which they imbibe their na¬ 
ture lessons through actual work, and which 


T HE literature of the out-cjoor life has 
taken a decidedly utilitarian form this 
season. The study of nature has resolved itself 
into hard work, deserting the former dilettanti 
fields of graceful observation and leisurely 
roaming. Health is still the prime object— 
but health obtained through strenuous striv¬ 
ings. The majority of the books recently 
published in the class called “nature books” 


From “ Wild Wing*.” ' 'opyri »ht, 1905. by Herbert K. Job. 
^Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

CARESSING HER OWLET. 
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the majority of schools aim now to include 
in the school grounds, more than the most ex¬ 
citing street play. This return to Mother 
Earth is both civilizing and most interesting. 

The books in the lines outlined are not 
named in the order of their merit, but as they 
naturally suggest themselves. One could 
scarcely fail, with so much that is good, to 
discover something that will just fill his 
need. 

The author of “A Woman’s Hardy Gar¬ 
den”—Mrs. Helena Rutherford Ely—sends 
out a second book in her special field with 
the title “Another Hardy Garden Book.” To 
those who have revelled in the enthusiasm 
and information of her first work, this needs 
no recommendation. It is made up entirely 
of Mrs. Ely’s own experience in raising veg¬ 
etables, fruits and flowers during a period of 
many years. It is a brief statement of simple 
methods in conducting operations particularly 
in the small home garden. The charm of the 
book is enhanced by its very attractive pic¬ 
tures made from illustrations taken from pho¬ 
tographs of the lovely nooks and corners in 
the author’s garden. If all results in this di¬ 
rection could be as enticing and artistic as 
these illustrations show, no one would count 
the cost. 

Going over somewhat the same ground 
is E. P. Powell’s “The Orchard and Fruit 
Garden,” the second issue of the promising 


Country Home Library, of which Mr. Powell 
was the author of the first number—“The 
Country Home.” It is in “The Country Home” 
that Mr. Powell tells his story, that almost 
thirty years ago he was forced through ill- 
health to leave the pulpit. He then possessed 
but nine acres of land and a limited capital. 
The question how to establish a home and 
make his land profitable was paramount. That 
he was successful beyond his brightest hopes 
and that he continues to prosper the present 
book relates. Also that he is accepted as an 
authority on all rural matters. He gives 
plain and practical directions for raising 
everything to be found in the orchard or 
fruit garden, the culture of apples and their 
handling and marketing being treated with 
unusual fullness. Edith L. Fullerton’s “How 
to Make a Vegetable Garden” belongs just 
here, as it is a very useful little book for be¬ 
ginners. It would seem hardly possible to¬ 
w-cave poetical ideas into a subject so pro¬ 
saic, but the writer has succeeded in uniting 
feeling and suggestiveness with specific detail. 
“A Gardener’s Year” is the story of H. Rider 
Haggard’s planting of an English garden, 
given in diary form extending over the twelve 
months of the year. The famous novelist 
found something that would bloom and blos¬ 
som in every one of the twelve months. His 
experience was so personal and so rich in a 
real lovb of his work, and likewise so full of 
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little details of his daily life and profitable 
advice, that the book cannot but obtain many 
readers. 

The results of a successful farmer’s earnest 
search for the facts and truths of nature 
which control the growth and development 
of plants and animals, is embraced in Charles 
L. Goodrich’s “The First Book of Farming.” 
One finds here an introduction to plants and 
planting based upon :’he most scientific meth¬ 
ods by one who is both a teacher and a 
farmer. A guide to plants when not in flower 
by means of fruit and leaf is offered in “How 
to Know Wild Fruits.” The book is unique, 
its subject having heretofore received but 
little attention, comparatively. The country 
resident should recognize it as one of the 
indispensable volumes for his bookshelf. 
Maude Gridley Peterson is the author, her 
text being embellished with eighty illustra¬ 
tions from nature by Mary Elisabeth Herbert. 
In the well known series' of Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening over twenty-five volumes 
on special subjects connected with gardening 
have appeared. The latest issue is “The 
Book of the Lily,” by W. Goldring, embrac¬ 
ing all that can be told about the cultivation 
of the lily, and in Country Handbooks , an 
equally popular and much read series, may be 
found a number of little books, easily carried 
in the pocket, each a mine of information. 
The latest to be published are “The Little 
Farm,” “Home Counties” and “The Woman 
Out of Doors,” by Menie Muriel Dowie. To 
Professor Charles Sprague Sargent we are 


indebted for “Manual of the Trees of North 
America,” (exclusive of Mexico,) in which 
are brief descriptions in simple language of 
some six hundred and thirty trees, accom¬ 
panied by a figure of the leaves, fruits and 
flowers of each tree, with keys leading to a 
ready determination of the genera and spe¬ 
cies. The fourth part of Professor Sargent’s 
“Trees and Shrubs” is just published. It is 
a specially interesting part of a most valuable 
and comprehensive work. A work that may 
be especially recommended to New Yorkers 
is Louis Harman Peet’s “Trees and Shrubs 
of Central Park.” The plan on which it has 
been made is similar to his “Trees and 
Shrubs of Prospect Park,” which received 
cordial recognition. It is a ready way to 
identify plants and also with its maps to 
find one’s way through the park. Maeter¬ 
linck’s poetical and exhaustive study under 
the title of “Life of the Bee” reawakened 
readers’ and students’ interest in this almost 
human little creature, with its whimsical 
ways, its unwavering industry and other 
qualities so close to the characteristic we find 
chiefly in mankind. For the beginners who 
desire to start an apiary Anna Botsford Com¬ 
stock has prepared a little book, “How to 
Keep Bees,” as she says, “for happiness and 
honey and incidentally for money.” “Wasps 
Social and Solitary,” the near kin of the bees 
and equally a subject of special study and in¬ 
vestigation, have had a book written about 
them by George W. and Elizabeth G. Peck- 
ham, which was prepared in Wisconsin. John 



From "How to Make a Vegetable Garden.” Copyright, 1905, by Donbleday, Page A Co. 

MIDSUMMER. 
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Burroughs cordially endorses it as “the most 
charming monograph in any department of our 
natural story I have read in many a year.” 

Studies of the birds are not as numerous as 
in past years. One that carried the writer far 
afield into the haunts of nature, and reaped a 
rich return in health and adventure is Herbert 
K. Job’s “Wild Wings,” to which President 
Roosevelt furnishes one of his warmly eulo¬ 
gistic epistles which emphasizes “the good 
which comes from such books” and “from 
the substitution of the camera for the gun.” 
Mr. Job went in search of wild birds to photo¬ 
graph in their native haunts all over the 
United States. Pie had extraordinary suc¬ 
cess in getting portraits of species that had 
never before been photographed. Attention 
may also be called to the new popular edition 
of Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s “History of 
North American Land Birds,” brought out 
this season with many new illustrations in 
colors. A second volume in which the camera 
plays the larger part is J. Maclair Boraston's 
“Birds by Land and Sea,” a remarkable series 
of photographs which in themselves form a 
pictorial story of the bird and hi's habits. 

“The Fern Allies,” by Willard Nelson 
Clute, is the latest work of an author whose 
“Our Ferns in Their Haunts” still remains 
the standard work on the ferns of North 
America. “The Fern Allies” deals with the 
allied forms of plant life not included in the 
fern families, special attention being paid to 
the haunts, habits, uses, folk-lore, etc., of each 
species. 

The little ones’ pleasure and instruction 
have not been overlooked by the delightful 
writers of nature books. “Children’s Gardens 
for School and Home,” by Louise Klein Mil¬ 
ler, takes up the subject of school gardens 
as a factor in education and is quite up to 
date in information and theories. Frances 
Duncan’s “Mary’s Garden and How it Grew,” 
affords the small people simple but exact 
information for growing flowers, plants, etc., 


through a very pretty story. Our dear friend 
and the children’s dear friend, Ernest Thomp¬ 
son Seton, known best to fame as the author 
of “Wild Animals I Have Known,” has pre¬ 
pared a lovely volume of new animal stories, 
which Mrs. Seton has illustrated with special 
grace and artistic ability. It is sent out in a 
most attractive scarlet cover as “Woodmyth 
and Fable,” the text being printed in crimson 
ink. The Phyllis' Field Friends Series is sure¬ 
ly known to every little school child, as it em¬ 
braces some of the most attractive nature 
stories ever written. Lenore E. Mulets has 
told the stories and Sophie Schneider has 
illustrated them. Six volumes of the series 
had been previously issued; a new volume, 
the work of these two gifted women, is one of 
the events of this season. Its title is “Stories of 
Little Fishes.” In addition to these and rich 
in colored illustrations are the tiny volumes 
.of “Nature Stories for Little Folk,” entitled 
“The Crooked Oak Tree” and “Curlyhead and 
his Neighbors,” the authors being E. Carter 
and E. Field. All lovers of animals, the man 
as well as the child, have long been seeking 
for a work on natural history that should 
not be voluminous or high-priced. This want 
is at last supplied in Champlin’s “Young 
Folks’ Cyclopaedia of Natural History,” a 
well-printed, compact octavo, generously il¬ 
lustrated, and offered at a moderate price, 
claiming and fulfilling all it claims, to give 
“an outline of the entire animal kingdom, 
from the largest mammal down to the tiniest 
insect that has to be studied under a magni- 
fying glass.” Everyone who owns a horse 
or a dog or any other dumb animal should 
have this work on his book shelves. A book 
that treats of fishes from all points of view is 
David Starr Jordan’s “Guid-e to the Study of 
Fishes.” It is not only a valuable work for 
technical students, but interesting to anglers 
and nature lovers, and is very handsomely il¬ 
lustrated in colors. The author is President 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



From “Iole.** Oonyrieht. 1905. by Robert W. Chambers. 
(D. Appleton A Co.) 





From “ Mrs. Essington.” Copyright. 1905, by 'Ihe ceulury Co. 

ARE YOU READY? 

FICTION FOR SUMMER READING. 


J F we accept custom as our arbiter, the novel 
must be acknowledged as the most pop¬ 
ular of summer literary refreshments. Other 
classes of literature are certainly in demand 
even in the warm months and both read and 
studied. But it is the novel that the multi¬ 
tude of summer travellers and vacation pil¬ 
grims turn to for agreeable methods of whil¬ 
ing away lagging hours on trains and monot¬ 
onous days at summer resorts. The harvest 
just now is abundant and most attractive, 
and apparently embraces a variety that should 
leave no taste ungratified. The handbag 
that starts on its summer ramble without 
several good readable novels as part of its 
contents makes a serious mistake. 

It is not an easy task to differentiate our 
notices, so as to make clear the individuality 
of each novel as it comes before us. With 
scarcely an exception they are tales of love, 
in which the “eternal feminine” plays the 
leading part, sometimes amid light comedy 
surroundings, again in scenes of the deepest, 
darkest tragedy. Few are indifferent or 
worthless—many extremely well written, the 
majority being American novels depicting 
life as we see it about us, or idealizing it in 
poetic fashion that finds ready response in 
imaginative minds. That “the call of the 


wild” has penetrated into the well ordered 
lives of city dwellers is exemplified in many 
of the season’s novels. Ranching, cultivating 
the ground under adverse circumstances, 
novel journeys by sea and land are topics of 
many, in which bohemian natures are in¬ 
dulged or health and profit made considera¬ 
tions. “The Outlet,” by Andy Adams, deals 
with the finding of a market for Texas cattle 
in the days after the close of the Civil War. 
The part the railroads played in solving the 
problem is vividly brought out. The hero is 
a fine manly fellow, first introduced in the au¬ 
thor’s former books, “The Log of the Cow- 
Boy” and “A Texas Matchmaker.” Colorado 
gives the setting to “Justin Wingate, Ranch¬ 
man,” which has much to say worth hearing 
of the agricultural development by irrigation 
of a western ranch section. The author is 
John H. Whitson, his text being ably illus¬ 
trated from drawings by Arthur E. Becher. 
Again we have the subject of irrigation as a 
factor in orange growing in California in 
“The Vision of Elijah Berl,” by Frank 
Lewis Nason. A story of the grain fields of 
Minnesota, and the business schemes of 
which they are the feeders, is offered under 
Alice Winter’s “The Prize of the Hardy.” 
Mining speculation in the early seventies in 
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Nevada and California finds realistic presen¬ 
tation in “The Pioneer,” by Geraldine Bon¬ 
ner. “The Sunset Trail,” by Alfred H. Lewis, 
takes one back to the early days of the west, 
before the buffalo was extinct, along the old 
cattle trail that stretched from New Mexico 
to Canada. A tale of the great southwest 
and ranch life in recent days and of a great 
“cattle king” is “The Human Touch,” by 
Edith M. Nicholl; while the heart of the 
Canadian Rocky Mountains is painted with 
fine skill in Ridgwell Cullum’s “The Brood¬ 
ing Wild.” Beach’s “Pardners” is a collection 
of western stories sketched from life. All 
these stories have their vein of romance 
to set off the practical information that they 
embrace. A yacht cruise from Maine to 
Italy by two wild college chums, full of 
fun and adventure, may be asked for under 
the title of Oric Bates’s “A Madcap Cruise.” 
Good news indeed is the fact that “The 
Lightning Conductor” has been heard from 
again. Not only is Mr. and Mrs. William¬ 


son’s first book to be had in a new dress 
charmingly illustrated, but they are joint au¬ 
thors again in a new automobile story en¬ 
titled “The Princess Passes,” which is not 
solely confined to motoring, but goes quite 
largely into Alpine climbing. The romance 
is charming, as is also the heroine, and the 
story is related with a fine spirit and a clever 
dialogue. George Horton writes in “The 
Monks’ Treasure” of a trip made to Athens 
under exceptional circumstances by a young 
American business man and its romantic 
denouement. Marshall Saunders again takes 
a little hero from the dumb animals in “Prin¬ 
cess Sukey,” a pet pigeon who is the centre 
of a charming tale. 

England’s beautiful Devonshire is the back¬ 
ground of Eden Phillpotts’s “The Secret 
Woman,” in which a shocking domestic trag¬ 
edy is portrayed. Although the story is a 
gloomy one it is strongly written and is redo¬ 
lent of the woods, the author’s devotion to 
nature being evident throughout. Norris’s 
“Barham of Beltana” carries one 
to Tasmania, and afterward to 
Gibraltar, under whose blue and 
sunny skies a double love story 
is enacted. The scene of E. W. 
Hornung’s “Stingaree” is also 
Australia, where we are intro¬ 
duced to a gifted and gentleman¬ 
ly bushranger, near kin to “Raf¬ 
fles,” in his distinguished consid¬ 
eration for his victims. “Shin¬ 
ing Ferry” stands for an unsen- 
sational story of Cornwall, from 
the pen of A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
“The Dryad,” by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, is a rare mingling of 
mediaeval romance and Greek 
mythology, a novel witty in style 
and original in method. 

“Belchamber” introduces an 
English novelist little known on 
this side of the ocean—Howard 
Overing Sturgis. He has made 
a fine character study of a mem¬ 
ber of an old English family and 
his stately old home. The 
scenes are among the “smart” 
set, and by no means flattering. 
“The Morals of Marcus Or- 
deyne” has a vein of humor in 
its telling that makes it most at¬ 
tractive. William John Locke 
has conceived a quite original 
situation for the central motive 
of his novel. A middle-aged, 
bookish man has thrust upon his 
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care a young girl of English parentage, 
brought up in a harem in Aleppo. She is a 
thorough Orientalist in thought and educa¬ 
tion and plays havoc in his establishment, 
where she utterly disregards the convention¬ 
alities. The Baroness von Hutten’s “Pam” 
is one of the spring novels every one is read¬ 
ing. The spirited original heroine has won 


background of Agnes and Egerton Castle’s 
“Rose of the World.” Here the plot is an 
unusual one and worked out with unusual 
care and cleverness and would only be spoiled 
in the'telling. Of course every one wants to 
read Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “The Marriage 
of William Ashe.” that is, if any are left who 
have not enjoyed that pleasure. It stands as 


From *• The Orchid. ’ Copyright, 1905 by Charles Scribner h Sons. 

A SMILE OF INCREDULITY CURVED HER LIPS. 


all hearts. “Lady Noggs, Peeress,” by Edgar 
Jepson, is the name of another charming Eng¬ 
lish girl the central figure of a readable novel. 
“Miss Badsworth, M. F. H.,” by Eyre Hus¬ 
sey, turns upon a humorously made will, and 
“An Act in a Backwater,” by E. F. Benson, 
has its scene in an English cathedral town, 
and is characterized by the wit and charm 
we learned to admire in the author of “Dodo.” 
Northern India and England are in turn the 


one of her finest conceptions, and is based as 
was “Lady Rose’s Daughter” upon an episode 
in English social life. Gustav Frenssen’s 
“Jorn Uhl” is one of the stories considerably 
talked about. It is translated from the Ger¬ 
man and brought the writer fame in his own 
country. It is a simple tale strongly in touch 
with nature. 

The Reconstruction period just after our 
Civil War was studied by several authors. 
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A tragedy growing out of political differences, 
followed by a fierce revenge is, strange to 
say, the motive of two separate novels. 
While essentially different in treatment they 
are both notable works. Dr. Mitchell’s 
“Constance Trescot” has a Northern man for 
hero; in “The Ravanels,” by Harris Dick¬ 
son, there is a Southern hero—both arc 
murdered and both have their avengers. 
Race prejudice in the South also prompt¬ 
ed the writing of “The Master-Word,” 
by L. H. Hammond, and Dixon’s “Clans¬ 
man” paints from life the crucial period of 
the South’s history. The South in 1739, as 
far down as Savannah, or rather off the coast 
of Savannah, prompted another novel, “Re¬ 
turn,” by Alice MacGowan and Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, rich in exciting episodes, 
which depict both love and history, and has 
for one of its characters the famous English 
philanthropist, General Oglethorpe. “Serena,” 
by Mrs. V. F. Boyle, is a capital • story of 
Mississippi before and after the war. 

A volume as beautiful in binding and pic¬ 
tures as in text is “For the White Christ,” by 
Robert Ames Bennet, a glowing description 
of eighth century life at the court of Charle¬ 
magne. Baranof, the first governor of Rus¬ 
sian America, in the eighteenth century, dom¬ 
inates Warren Cheney’s “The Way of the 
North,” a strong, romantic story of early set¬ 
tlement life. “The Apple of Eden,” by E. 


Temple Thurston, takes up the subject of cel¬ 
ibacy in the priesthood, treating it with fair¬ 
ness and truthfulness. Mr. Thurston is the 
husband of the author of “The Masquerader.” 
Full of wit and humor is C. D. Stewart’s 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith.” The author of 
“The Woodcarver of ’Lympus,” M. E. Wal¬ 
ler, has chosen the Island of Nantucket as 
the scene of her new novel, “Sanna,” and 
Robert Grant in “The Orchid” offers a very 
uncomplimentary picture in his heroine of 
one of our “smart set.” Then there is Sir 
Conan Doyle’s “The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes;” Carey’s “The Van Suyden Sap¬ 
phires,” Lilly Dougall’s “The Summit House 
Mystery,” three excellent detective stories; 
“The Hundredth Acre,” by John Cam¬ 
den, and “The Golden Flood,” a mystery 
story, by Edwin Lefevre. Speaking of detec¬ 
tive stories, we must not forget the new illus¬ 
trated edition of Mrs. Rohlfs’ (Anna Kath¬ 
arine Green’s) “Leavenworth Case”—a re¬ 
markable example of “the survival of the fit¬ 
test”—it being, even after these many years 
of existence, still largely in demand. A pretty 
collection of little volumes called The pocket 
books, represents both detective stories and 
romance and adventure, being most readable 
and adapted in size for the pocket. Already 
published are “The Amethyst Box” and “The 
House in the Mist,” by Anna Katharine 
Green; “The Princess Elopes,” a “Prisoner of 
Zenda” story, by Harold MacGrath, and “En¬ 
chantment,” by the same writer, and “The 
Motormaniacs,” by Lloyd Osbourne. 

“The Prisoner of Zenda” and its compan¬ 
ion volume, “Rupert of Hentzau”—two of 
Anthony Hope’s most popular novels—are 
also among the revivals of “other days.” They 
are in the market in new illustrated editions 
at popular prices, with designs by C. D. Gib¬ 
son, and stand for many happy moments “the 
world forgetting,” to readers of their romantic 
narratives. Nelson’s Nezv Century Library, 
unique in size and appearance, embracing 
only books of permanent value, whose interest 
time cannot dull, has had two important addi¬ 
tions made to it in “Don Quixote" and Emily 
Bronte’s “Wuthering Heights”—volumes for 
the library shelf that all students of literature 
should read. The dainty Dickens, Thack¬ 
eray, Scott and other standards belonging to 
the Century Library, appear this season in a 
new size, two volumes having been thrown 
into one, and selling at the price formerly 
asked for one volume alone. 

The list of good novels is so long our space 
scarcely permits of our even mentioning all 
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of them. But we should not like to omit 
Joseph C. Lincoln’s “Partners of the Tide,” 
quite as rich in wholesome fun and quaint 
humor as the author’s “Cap’n Eri” of last 
year; or Charles King’s “The Medal of 
Honor” (no one wants to miss one of Cap¬ 
tain King’s army novels) ; or “The Two Cap¬ 
tains,” a brilliantly written story of Napoleon 
and Nelson by Cyrus Townsend Brady; or 
“Billy Duane,” a witty, intense society and 
political novel of New York City by Frances 
Aymar Mathews, betraying a knowledge and 
love of music that is very delightful; or 
“The Letters of Theodora,” by Adelaide 
Louise Rouse; or “Amanda of the Mill,” by 
Marie Van Vorst,” a study of life among the 
. poor whites of the South, thrilling with pas¬ 
sion and romance; “The Wanderers,” by 
• Henry C. Rowland; “The digressions of 
Polly,” by Helen Rowland; “The Harvest of 
; the Sea,” by Wilfrid T. Grenfell; “The; 
Marquise’s Millions,” by Frances Aymar 
Mathews; “My Lady Clancarty,” by Mary 
Imiay Taylor; and “The Vicissitudes of 
Evangeline,” by Elinor Glyn. Robert W. 


Chambers’s “Iole,” just out, should not be 
omitted from this very readable list. Two vol¬ 
umes of short stories of more than passing 
merit are Francis Hppkinson Smith’s “At 
Close Range,” and C. Goodloe’s “At the Foot 
of the Rockies.” The first is an optimistic es¬ 
timate of human nature—the author believing 
few men or women are entirely devoid of 
good points when seen “at close range.” “At 
the Foot of. the Rockies” studies life in a part 
of Canada Tittle known, and stages characters 
almost entirely new to fiction. 

We do not confine our readers to fiction or 
“nature books” in the summer holidays, so 
have prepared lists under “Books for Sum¬ 
mer Reading” of not only “The New Novels 
and Short Stories” and “Books of Outdoor 
Life,” but of “Description and Travel,” “Out¬ 
door Sports and Exercises,” on “Home 
Games,” with many “Miscellaneous Books,” 
which represent the best books of all classes 
recently published, not gathered under other 
headings. Prices and publishers are features 
of all these lists. The advertising pages 
should also be carefully scanned. 



Fiom “The Master Mummers.” Copyright, 1904, by Little, Brown Sc Co. 


WE SAW HER DIRECTLY FROM THE WINDOW. 
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The Patron, the Dean and the Heroine. 

From Anna Robeson Brozun’s “The Wine-Press” 
(Appleton.) 

The rooms were emptying fast. One per¬ 
son only sat by Miss Lispenard now and held 
her hand affectionately. This was a middle- 
aged woman, with a shrinking manner, a 
dress timidly plain, and a face oddly un- 
modern and un-American—Miss Mary Elli- 
cott, in short. 

“You came so late, dear child,” the Dean 
protested softly; “there were several people 
I wanted you to meet.” 

“But I don’t like to meet people, you 
know,” Miss Ellicott apologized; “if they’re 
clever they frighten me, all except you.” 

“Indeed, you make one almost angry, Mary, 
with all your ‘intelligences of the head and 
heart,’ to speak so foolishly!” 

“Ah, it is true, indeed; but tell me all about 
things,” the younger woman asked. “We 
have not had a talk this term. Are you satis¬ 
fied with the work; do you need anything?”. 

“Child, you are an incorrigible giver,” said 
the Dean, stroking the hand that lay in her 
own. 

“If you do not tell me, dear lady, why, I 
shall ask the others,” said Miss Ellicott. 
“Ellicott is my child, you know, and I’m proud 
of her. And speaking of children, how does 
Madame Swetchines’s . girl get on?” The 
Dean’s face grew misty. 

“Guida is not a remarkable student,” she 
observed, and Miss Ellicott smiled.. 

“ I read a history between the lines,” she 
commented. “Are you, by any chance, har¬ 
boring a revolutionary?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Miss Lispenard tolerant¬ 
ly. “Guida does not study so ill, but she has 
not the spirit of Ellicott. Her type does not 
please me; and even Vanna, who has become 
attached to her in rather an exaggerated way 
—even Vanna seems to think it unlikely that 
she will do us any great credit.” 

“The Galeotti child, you mean. I had for¬ 
gotten her; is she here?” 

“She is one of my young aides to-day,” ob¬ 
served the Dean, “and is sitting over there.” 

“She always had an extraordinary head,” 
Miss Ellicott remarked, with a restrained 
impetuosity about it that suggests power. 

Miss Lispenard raised her eyes in mild sur¬ 
prise. “Giovanna is anything but impetuous. 
Indeed, she hardly comes out as I should like 
to have her.” 

“Ellicott tends to retard some develop¬ 
ments, you know; she may be at the purely 
receptive stage just now,” said Mary Ellicott 
with the insight of imagination. “Wait and 
see. I must go.” 

“Let me call someone to put you in the 
carriage,” said Miss Lispenard, but her guest 
smiled guiltily. “I—I walked, dear,” she 
meekly explained; “you know the horses hate 
the snow so, and it frets me to see them 
stand in it.” 

“Oh, Mary, Mary!” sighed the Dean, as she 
walked with her toward the door. 

The thought of this over-conscientiousness 
remained with her. She stood dreamily, until 
she felt a touch on her arm. 

“Dear lady,” said Vanna, caressing her, 


“your eyes are far away. Were you thinking 
about Miss Ellicott?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lispenard. “Her exist¬ 
ence is a daily abnegation. You could have 
no better example, my dear.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“It is not a question of supposition. Where 
does Mary Ellicott’s life seem to you faulty?” 

“Her generosity is so general,” the girl 
answered. “Don’t you think it finer to spend 
oneself on one or two people than on just 
people in the mass? Of course, we all love 
Miss Ellicott; but indeed , I shouldn’t want 
to be like her. I like individuals much better 
than humanity; do you mind? I’d do any¬ 
thing for a friend.” 

“That’s what I am afraid of, Vanna.” 


An Effective Wedding Rehearsal. 

From Helen Roivland’s “The Digressions of Polly.” 

(Baker & Taylor.) 

“But a girl can be married only once—or 
twice,” pleaded Polly, “and she always feels 
as though it ought to be done gracefully and 
effectively—not as though she were going 
shopping or making tea or playing a game 
of golf. She wants something to remember, 
something that never can be forgotten- 

“And a man,” said I, “always feels that his 
marriage to the woman he loves is too sacred 
a thing to be held up to gaze of a gaping 
crowd.” 

“And I suppose he feels badly, too,” said 
Polly, “that for once he doesn’t count, and 
the girl has the centre of the stage, and he is 
only a figure-head, or an understudy, or a bit 
of the background.” 

“He does,” I acknowledged, blandly. “A 
man’s idea of a wedding is to have it all to 
himself. He can never understand why a 
woman should wish to share the most sacred 
moment of her life with every curious friend 
or acquaintance she may possess. That’s 
the way a man likes to go through with the 
climax of his life. Instead of that, he’s got 
to make a show of himself in a swallowtail 
coat—why, Polly, little girl, what is the mat¬ 
ter?” 

Two big tears were slowly trickling down 
Polly’s cheeks, and her little hands were flut¬ 
tering nervously over the w r edding-gown box. 

“Oh, dear,” she half sobbed, “it was all 
going t-to be so beautiful!” and she put her 
head dow r n on the piano-keys and sobbed. 
“Y-you make it seem just like saying your 
prayers in the drawing-room,” she continued 
in a muffled tone. 

“That’s what it is,” I declared, firmly. 

“And everyb-body was coming to rehearse 
this evening!” 

I jumped. “What!” 

“People always rehearse for a wedding,” 
she declared, drying her tears. 

“If you’d told me that,” I began, angrily, 
“I never should have-” 

“If you please, Miss Lee,” said the maid, 
coming in at the library door, “the Rev. Mr. 
Humphries is in the drawing-room, and he 
says would you mind going through the ser¬ 
vice once before the bridesmaids and the best 
man arrive?” 
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“You can’t back out now,” whispered Polly, 
nervously. 

“Tell the Rev. Mr. Humphries—” I began. 
“I’d never forgive you!” threatened Polly. 
“That the game is up!” I finished. 

“The Rev. Mr. Humphries!” announced 


Polly as we entered the drawing-room. 

“That will do, young people,” said the Rev. 
Mr. Humphries ten minutes later, as he closed 
his book. “We only wanted to be sure it 
would run smoothly.” 

“Go on,” said Polly, continuing to kneel 
in front of the improvised altar. 

“This is onlv the rehearsal,” objected the 
minister in mild surprise. 

“Go on!” repeated Polly, in a trembling 
voice, pulling me down beside her. 


“But you don’t understand, Miss Lee. If I 
should go on, if I should pronounce the bless¬ 
ing, you would—er—be married before the 
wedding!” 

“Go on,” commanded Polly, “and marry 
us! There isn’t going to be any wedding!” 


Meeting the State Boss. 

From Phillips’s tf The Plum Tree ” ( Bobbs-Merrill .} 

“Well, young fellow, what can I do for 
you ?” 

“Mr. Fessenden told me you wanted to see 
me,” said I. 

“He didn’t say nothing of the sort,” growled 
Dominick. 

I flushed and glanced at the distinguished 
company silently waiting to return to the 



From “The Sunset Trail." Copyright, 1905, by A» S, Burnes Co. 


TOLD HIM TO VAMOOS. 
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royal presence. Surely, if these eminent fel¬ 
low citizens of mine endured this insulting 
monarch, I could,—I, the youthful, the ob¬ 
scure, the despondent. Said I: “Perhaps I 
did not express myself quite accurately. Fes¬ 
senden told me you were considering making 
me your candidate for county prosecutor, and 
suggested that I call and see you.” 

Dominick gave a gleam and a grunt like 
a hog that has been flattered with a rough 
scratching of its hide. But he answered: 
“I don’t give no nominations. That’s the 
province of the party, young man.” 

“Well, I guess I’ve got a little something 
to say about the party,” he conceded. “Us 
young fellows that are active in politics like 
to see young fellows pushed to the front. A 
good many of the boys ain’t stuck on Ben 
Cass,—he’s too stuck on himself. He’s get¬ 
ting out of touch with the common people, 
and is boot-licking in with the swells up 
town. So, when I heard you wanted the 


nomination for prosecutor, I told Buck to 
trot you round and let us look you over. 
Good party man?” 

“Yes—and my father and grandfather be¬ 
fore me.” 

“No reform germs in your system?” 

I laughed—1 was really amused, such a 
relief was it to see a gleam of pleasantry 
in that menacing mass. “I’m no better than 
my party,” said I, “and I don’t desert it just 
because it doesn’t happen to do everything 
according to my notions.” 

“That’s right,” approved Dominick, falling 
naturally into the role of political school¬ 
master. “There ain’t no government without 
responsibility, and there ain’t no responsibil¬ 
ity without organization, and there ain’t no 
organization without men willing to sink 
their differences.” He paused. 

I was most grateful to him for this chance 
to think him an intellect. Who likes to admit 
that he bows before a mere brute? 



From “The Plum Tne.” Copyright. 19C5, by Tne Btbb::-V.eiiill Compi.ny 

HE SHIFTED HIS CIGAR TO SAY: “WELL, YOUNG FELLOW, WHAT CAN I DO FOR YOU?’' 
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Iole is Wooed. 

From Robert Chambers’ “Iole.” 

( Appleton .) 

“Shall we play tennis?” 

Iole asked. 

“Certainly,” said Wayne, 
startled. 

“Come, then,” she said, 
picking up her basket in one 
hand and extending the 
other to Wayne. 

He took the fresh, cool 
fingers, and turned scarlet. 

Once his glance sneaked to¬ 
ward Briggs, but that young 
man was absorbed in fishing 
for brook trout with a net! 

Oh, ye little fishes! with a 
net! 

Wayne’s brain seemed to 
be swarming with glittering 
pink-winged thoughts all 
singing. He walked on air, 
holding tightly to the hand 
of his goddess, seeing noth¬ 
ing but a blur of green and 
sunshine. Then a-clean-cut 
idea stabbed him like a stil¬ 
etto: was this Vanessa or 
Iole? And, to his own as¬ 
tonishment, he asked her 
quite naturally. 

“Iole,” she said, laughing. 

“Why?” 

“Thank goodness,” he said 
irrationally. 

“But why?” she persisted 
curiously. 

“Briggs — Briggs —” he 

stammered, and got no fur¬ 
ther. Perplexed, his god¬ 
dess walked on, thoughtful, 
pure-lidded eyes searching 
some reasonable interpreta¬ 
tion for the phrase, “Briggs—Briggs.” 

“I do hope you play well,” she said. Her 
hope was comparatively vain; she batted 
Wayne around the court, drove him wildly 
from corner to corner, stampeded him with 
volleys, lured him with lobs, and finally left 
him reeling dizzily about, while she came 
around from behind the net, saying, “It’s all 
because you have no tennis shoes. Come; 
we’ll rest under the trees and console our¬ 
selves with chess.” 

Under a group of huge silver beeches a 
stone chess-table was set embedded in the 
moss; and Iole indolently stretched herself 
out on one side, chin on hands, while Wayne 
sorted weather-beaten basalt and marble 
chessmen which lay in a pile under the tree. 

She chatted on without the faintest trace 
of self-consciousness the while he arranged 
the pieces; then she began to move. He 
took a long time between each move; but 
no sooner did he move than, still talking, 
she extended her hand and shoved her piece 
into place without a fraction of a second’s 
hesitation. 

When she had mated him twice, and he 
was still gazing blankly at the mess into 
which she had driven his forces, she sat up 


m “Iole.” Copyright, 1905, by Robert W. Chambers. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

HIS SIX TALL AND BLOOMING DAUGHTERS BEHIND HIM. 


sideways, gathering her slim ankles into one 
hand, and cast about her for something to do, 
eyes wandering over the sunny meadow. 

“We had horses,” she mused; “we rode 
like demons, bareback, until trouble came.” 

“Trouble?” 

“Oh. not trouble—poverty. So our horses 
had to go. What shall we do—you and I?” 
There was something so subtly sweet, so ex¬ 
quisitely innocent in the coupling of the pro¬ 
nouns that a thrill passed completely through 
Wayne, and probably came out on the other 
side. 

“I know what I'm going to do,” he said, 
drawing a note-book and a pencil from his 
pocket and beginning to write, holding it so 
she could see. 

“Do you want me to look over your shoul¬ 
der?” she asked. 

“Please.” 

She did; and it affected his penmanship so 
that the writing grew wabbly. Still she could 
read: 

( Telegram ) 

To Sailing Master, Yacht Thendara, Bar 
Harbor : 

Put boat out of commission. I may be 
away all summer. Wayne. 
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Honesty Puts Us Out of a Job. 

From Lincoln’s “Partners of the Tide.” ( Barnes .) 

“Wreck a vessel for her insurance !” 
groaned Bradley. “I didn’t think you’d do 
it, Cap’n Ez. I didn’t think you’d do it!” 

The dismay, the grieved disappointment 
and horror in his friend’s tone, seemed to 
hurt Captain Titcomb sorely. He glanced at 
Bradley, and then looked away again. 

“I’ve heard all sorts of yarns about you in 
Orham,” went on Bradley. “They say you’re 
too smart and that you’ll bear watching and 
all that. I’ve called those that said it liars, 
and I’ve stood by you through thick and thin. 
But now-” 

The Captain broke in testily. “Never mind 
all that,” he said. “S’pose the old Doane was 
booked for thunderation by the shoal route— 
what of it? Mind, I only say s’pose. Better 
to go that way on a smooth night, with all 
hands saved, than to bust up in a squall and 
drown us all, as was likely to happen any 
minute. Nobody loses but the insurance 
folks, and they’d lose quick enough, anyhow. 
Why, it’s done a hundred times a year all 
along this coast. S’pose—mind, I’m only 
s’posin’—that you’d got orders from your 
owners— orders, you understand—to do some¬ 
thin’ you didn’t like? S’pose you’d always 
stuck to owners’ orders a good deal closer’n 
you had to the Bible? You talk a lot—so do 
other folks—but what would you have done ?” 

“I’d have been honest, and said ‘No.’ ” 

“Humph! Well’ I guess you would. 
You’re the nearest thing to an honest man 
that I’ve run across yit. Honesty is the best 
policy, they say. But was it honesty that 
made ha’f the millionaires? Are Williams 
Brothers rich because they’ve always been 
honest? Josh Bangs is in the poorhouse, and 
he’s the most honest critter in Orham, while 
his brother Sol- 

“Cap’n Ez,” interrupted Bradley, “stop 
talkin’ that way. You don’t believe a word 
of it. The trouble with you is that everlast¬ 
ing ‘owners’ orders.’ I almost think that that 
accident last night was, as Miss Tempy would 
say, ‘sent’ to keep you from doing something 
you’d be sorry for all the rest of your days.” 

The Captain looked at the speaker oddly. 
“Then you cal’late,” he said, “that I ought to 
thank God A’mighty and a tipsy fo-mast hand 
for savin’ what the book folks would call my 
honor? That’s all right; only wait till Will¬ 
iams Brothers send me their thanks on a 
clean plate, with gilt doodads ’round the 
edges. Well, Brad, I s’pose you’ll be packin’ 
up to-night, anyway. An honest man ’cordin’ 
to your log, ain’t needed on the Thomas 
Doane. I told you you ought to ship ’board 
the Arrow!’ 

“I didn’t ship on the Arroiv because I’d 
rather be with you than anybody else on the 
earth. I wouldn’t sail with a rascal that 
would wreck a schooner, and I don’t believe 
—I know you’re not really a rascal. Oh, 
can’t you see? It isn't myself I’m thinking 
about—it’s you— you!” 

“Much obliged. Brad. But what do you 
s’pose Williams Brothers will want me to do 
when thev give me orders for this liner’s next 
trip?” 


“I don’t know.” 

“S’pose those orders are the same as the 
last; what then?” 

“Then say ‘No,’ like an honest man.” 

Captain Ezra gave a short laugh. “Hon¬ 
esty, my son, is like di’monds, sometimes— 
it’s pretty, but it comes high. You turn in. 
I’m goin’ to set up a while and smoke.” 

Next morning the skipper received a tele¬ 
gram. 

“Williams Brothers, havin’ heard from 
friend Burke, want to have a little chat with 
the commander of the clipper Thomas 
Doane,” he remarked to Bradley. “I’m goin’ 
to New York to-night on the Fall River 
Line.” 

The Captain’s stay was a short one. He 
was back on board early the second morning, 
and called the second mate into the cabin. 

“Well, Brad,” he said, “I got my orders.” 

“Yes, sir,” anxiously. “What were they?” 

“’Bout the same as the last.” 

“And—and—what did you say?” 

Captain Titcomb leaned over and deliber¬ 
ately knocked his cigar ash into the centre of 
a carpet flower. Then he looked up quickly 
and answered, with a quizzical smile: 

“If you want to know, I told Williams 
Brothers to go to hell, and, honesty bein’ the 
best policy, you and me’s out of a job!” 


Education by Up-to-Date Magazines. 

From Bernard Shaw’s tf The Irrational Knot.” 

( Copyright, 1905, by Brentano’s.) 

“It is really a tax on me, this first day at 
the Academy,” said Mrs. Fairfax, when they 
were at luncheon. “But, of course, I am ex¬ 
pected to be there.” 

“If I were in your place,” said Elinor, 

“I-„ 

“Last night,” continued Mrs. Fairfax, de¬ 
liberately ignoring her, “I was not in bed un¬ 
til half-past two o’clock. On the night be¬ 
fore, I was up until five. On Tuesday I did 
not go to bed at all.” 

“Why do you do such things?” said Ma¬ 
rian. 

“My dear, I must. John Metcalf, the pub¬ 
lisher, came to me on Tuesday at three 
o’clock, and said he should have an article on 
the mango experiments at Kew ready for the 
printer before ten next morning. For his 
paper, the Fortnightly Naturalist, you know. 
‘My dear John Metcalf,’ I said, ‘I don’t know 
what a mango is.’ ‘No more do I, Mrs. Leith 
Fairfax,’ said he, ‘I think it’s something that 
blooms only once in a hundred years. No 
matter what it is, you must let me have the 
article. Nobody else can do it.’ I told him 
it was impossible. My London letter for the 
Hari Kari was not even begun, and the last 
post to catch the mail to Japan was at a 
quarter-past six in the morning. I had an 
article to write for your father, too. And, 
as the sun had been shining all day, I was 
almost distracted with hay fever. ‘If you 
were to go down on your knees,’ I said, ‘I 
could not find time to read up the flora of 
the West Indies and finish an article before 
morning.’ He went down on his knees. 
‘Now Mrs. Leith Fairfax,’ said he, ‘I am go¬ 
ing to stay here until you promise.’ What 
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could I do but promise and get rid of him? 
I did it, too; how, I don’t know; but I did it. 
John Metcalf told me yesterday that Sir 
James Hooker, the president of the Society 
for Naturalizing the Bread Fruit Tree in 
Britain, and the greatest living authority on 
the subject, has got the credit of having writ¬ 
ten my article. ,, 

“How flattered he must feel!” said Elinor. 

“What article had you to write for papa?” 
said Marian. 

“On the electro-motor—the Conolly electro¬ 
motor. I went down to the city on Wednes¬ 
day, and saw it working. It is most wonder¬ 
ful, and very interesting. Mr. Conolly ex¬ 
plained it to me himself. I was able to fol¬ 
low every step that his mind has made in in¬ 
venting it. I remember him as a common 
workman. He fitted the electric bell in my 
study four years ago with his own hands. 
You may remember that we met him at a con¬ 
cert once. He is a thorough man of business. 
The company is making upward of fifty 
pounds an hour by the motor at present, and 
they expect their receipts to be a thousand a 


day next year. My article will be in the 
Dynamic Statistician next week. ... It is 
time to start for the Academy.” 


And yet Dudes Sneer at “Hayseeds ” 

From Dixons “The Life Worth Living” ( Double¬ 

day, Page.) 

I’m now spending cheerfully $500 on fences. 
I’ve determined to raise cattle. Will the 
fever strike them, I wonder? Who knows? 

The experience of these three years, in 
which my total farm losses have reached about 
$7000, has given me a feeling of tenderness 
and sympathy for the farmer I never had be¬ 
fore. Who can measure the sum of his an¬ 
guish through the years as he watches the 
fleeting clouds in the brazen heat of summer 
and sees no sign of rain, knowing that every 
moment of that heat is burning to ashes the 
hopes he has cherished for his loved ones? 

With me farming is a dissipation. I am 
willing to spend my hard-earned money in 
this game with Fate. It is gambling. The 
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cruelty and sheer brutality of Nature fasci¬ 
nate me—she who has no ear to hear, no 
heart to pity, no arm to save the weak, knows 
no conventions of morals or qualms of con¬ 
science, breeds and kills by the million while 
her eternal life rolls on forever. 

But when I look on a little check sent in 
for a year’s struggle, not large enough to pay 
for the labor expended, when I look on a 
dead field parching in the August sun, gaze 
on the ruins of a storm-wrecked barn, see 
men dumping ton on ton of spoiled hay, or 
gaze on the carcass of a horse as they drag 
him away for burial, and think of what this 
means to a man whose bread depends on it, 
the pity and the pathos of it all overwhelms 
me. Back of the serene beauty of Nature I 
see her tragic cruelty. Man must obey her 
laws or die. Alas, how few of us know her 
laws! 

Yet there is something supremely fasci¬ 
nating in this fight with sun and storm, earth 
and air, their mysterious moods and myriads 
of swarming lives. Man has not been bap¬ 
tized into the life of our planet until he has 
felt the challenge and tested the sinews of 
his soul in this combat. 

There is something still more stirring, too, 
in the great human struggle pending between 
the American farmer, the most intelligent, 
aggressive and powerful Producer in the 
world, and the forces of Distribution. At 
present the distributer gets it all in the long 
run. 

It requires more brain and moral fibre, 
muscle and soul patience, to successfully run 
a large farm to-day than to conduct any other 
enterprise of modern civilization. 

And town-bred dudes have been known to 
sneer at “hayseeds.” 


Landeck, the Home of Canaries. 

From McCrackan’s “The Fair Land Tyrol” ( Page .) 

In the valley of the young Rhine, meadows 
and fields of American corn alternate with 
swamps and beds of gravel. There are mon¬ 
strous mountains to right and left; they cul¬ 
minate in torn teeth, and their walls are blank 
and staring. 

As far as Feldkirch, the train travels, gen¬ 
erally speaking, within sight of the Rhine, 
which forms the boundary between Switzer¬ 
land and Austria. There, however, it turns 
eastward to climb over the Arlberg to Inns¬ 
bruck. It mounts by successive curves and 
tunnels over embankments and bridges to the 
Arlberg Tunnel. Thence it descends with 
equal care on the other side to Landeck. 

At Landeck, that “ Corner-of-Land,” we 
meet another much frequentel approach from 
Switzerland: the Finstermiinz carriage-road 
from the valley of the Engadine. 

Hence it happens that Landeck is often the 
first place of any size which the tourist sees 
in the Tyrol. Strictly speaking, it is a village, 
but so large a one that it looks more like a 
town. The old fortress has lost much of its 
value since the alliance between Austria and 
Germany, so that nowadays Landeck is prized 
more as a railroad station than as a strategic 
point. The big church is decorated in a 
modern way with glass windows from Inns¬ 
bruck and Munich, and on the open valley 
floor fertile crops wave in the Alpine air. 

The Finstermiinz is the tailing off of the 
Engadine. It is a canon-like gorge, at the 
base of which the Inn flows turbulently, and 
seeks an outlet from Swiss upon Austrian soil. 
The road runs along the face of the bare wall 
with an air of great skill and not a little 
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From “The Fair Land Tyrol.’ 


LANDECK. 
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bravado. Altogether, it affords one of the 
choicest sights in the Alps and is character¬ 
ized by a keen and grim daring which is 
heightened by the fortifications that are still 
maintained. 

After Landeck, Imst deserves mention on 
account of an industry which flourished there 


A Beautiful Bond-Girl. 

From Horton’s “The Monks’ Treasure” ( Bobbs - 

Merrill.) 

Walter learned quickly that thio modern 
Nausicaa was no other than Polyxene, and 
that she spoke English perfectly. It made his 
blood boil, and he could not at that moment 



during the eighteenth century. It was the 
centre of a great trade in canaries. Dealers 
in these birds found their way from Imst as 
far as Constantinople. There was even a 
regular depot for them in Moorefield Square, 
in London. Spindler’s romance of the 
“Vogelhandler” is said to give a good picture 
of this trade in its heyday. 

Red squirr-els, with sharp-pointed ears, dart 
and dangle among the trees, or stop to scold 
from their points of vantage. Ever and anon 
also in these lower woods of the Alps the 
cuckoo calls rhythmically and systematically 
from its hiding-places, and gives a character¬ 
istic note ever after to be associated with the 
forest landscape. 


have told why, to hear commonplace little 
Mrs. Ion ordering this superb creature about 
in decisive, though not unkind, tones. Mrs. 
Ion was an aggressive, bustling Yankee 
housekeeper, who ruled everybody within 
reach, her husband included, and ordered 
people to do things, even while they were 
being done. 

Walter was now seized with a desire to 
make the girl’s acquaintance and to talk with 
her. 

Walter’s opp6rtunity came an hour later. 
At some distance back of the house, perhaps 
two hundred yards, was a tiny spring, and 
from this the family obtained their water 
for drinking and cooking purposes. Seeing 
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From “ The Tyranny of the Dark. ’ Copyright, 1905, 

VIOLA CAME TO BEWITCH HIM FROM HIS 

Polyxene take up a large earthen amphora 
of antique shape and go out of the rear gar- 
den-gate, he left the house, walked round 
it and strolled slowly down toward the spring. 
He found the girl sitting on a rock under 
the shade of a cypress tree; she was leaning 
forward slightly, holding the jug so that the 
tenuous stream could trickle into its mouth. 
She looked up at him inquiringly and he 
perceived that her eyes, as she sat there in 
the shade, were a dark blue, like the blue 
of the deep sea when the sun is under a 
cloud. A moment later, when she stepped 
out into the splendor of the Greek day, he 
thought they were a light blue, still deep, 
as of the sea when the sun is shining. She 
was not embarrassed at his approach, and 
her pose, even as she held the water-jug and 
raised her eyes to his, was as graceful and 
classic as though it had been carved out of 
Pentelic marble by some pupil of Phidias. 

“I am Mr. Lythgoe,” he explained, lifting 
his hat; “I am living in your house for a few 
days. And you are Miss Polyxene, are you 
not ?” 

“Yes, sir, Polyxene Abattis.” 

“Yes; I heard Mrs. Ion speak your name, 
so I knew who you were. Had I suspected 
it when I saw you down there on the sea¬ 
shore, I should have stopped and talked with 
you. But who would ever have dreamed that 
among a group of girls wa-washing clothes 


on the shore of a Greek 
island, one should be able 
to speak English!” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ion 
brought me up from quite 
a small child,” she ex¬ 
plained, “and they don’t talk 
anything else in the house.” 

As they were talking 
now, the jug filled and the 
limpid water burst gurgling 
over the sides. Polyxene 
arose, and breaking off a 
wisp of some fragrant weed, 
crushed it into an impro¬ 
vised cork and thrust it into 
the amphora’s mouth. Then 
she seized the two handles, 
and ere Walter had realized 
what she was about to do, 
she threw the heavy am¬ 
phora to her right shoulder. 
There was extraordinary 
grace in the act, with its 
supple play of young, per¬ 
fect muscles, its uncon¬ 
scious ease, its lithe bend¬ 
ing and straightening of 
the Hebe-like form. Hold¬ 
ing the amphora with her 
right hand, she set her left 
upon her hip and said, with 
a smile, “Good-by, I must 
be going now. Mrs. Ion 
needs the water for lunch.” 

“But,” cried Walter, 
“you’re not going to carry 

by Harper & Brothers. that great j Ug tO the llOUSe, 

are you? Let me take it—I 
reading. insist!” But the girl resisted 

with considerable spirit. 

“I carry it a dozen times a day,” she said. 
“It’s nothing; I’m used to it.” 

“But while I am here, I will carry it for 
you. I’m an American, and Americans don’t 
allow their women to do such work as this.” 

“Let go,” she insisted, blushing prettily. 
“I am Mrs. Ion’s servant and it would set 
* the whole town to talking if you were seen 
carrying my water-jug for me.” 


Clarke’s Share in the Hocus Pocus. 

From Hamlin Garland’s “Tyranny of the Dark.’* 
{Harper.) 

Serviss had listened to Britt with growing 
pain and indignation—pain at thought of 
Viola’s undoing, indignation that the mother 
and her physician could so complacently join 
in the dark proceedings. “Of course, you took 
hold of the case.” 

“I tried to, but Mrs. Lambert and Clarke 
would not admit that the girl was in need 
of my care. They invited me to join the 
circle as a spectator, which I did. I am still 
the onlooker—merely.” 

“You don’t mean to say they are still ex¬ 
perimenting with her?” 

“You may call it that. They sit regularly 
two or three nights each week. Clarke is 
preparing to renounce his pulpit and startle 
the world by a book on 'spiritism,’ as he 
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calls his faith. The girl is his source of 
thunder.” 

Serviss sank back into his chair and dark¬ 
ly pondered. ‘That explains a number of 
very strange words and actions on the girl’s 
part. What is her attitude? She seemed to 
me extremely discontented and unhappy.” 

“She is unhappy. She understands her sit¬ 
uation and has moments of rebellion. She 
knows that she is cut off from her rightful 
share in the world of young people, and feels 
accursed.” 

“I can understand that, and several things 
she said to me corroborate your analysis of 
her feeling. But tell me—you have attended 
these sittings—what takes place—what does 
the girl profess to do?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t determine Clarke’s 
share in the hocus-pocus. It all takes place 
in the dark.” 

“It always does. It belongs there. ’ 

“Many of the good old ‘stunts’ of the pro¬ 
fessional medium are reproduced. Lights 
dance about, guitars are flayed, chairs nose 
about your knees, hands are laid on your 
cheek, and so on.” . 

“You don’t think she is wilfully tricking?’ 
Serviss asked this with 
manifest anxiety. 

“There’s every induce¬ 
ment —• darkness, deeply 
anxious friends. It 
would not be strange if 
she did ‘help on’ now 
and then.” 

“What a deplorable 
thing!” 

“And yet I’m not so 
sure that she wilfully de¬ 
ceives, though I have de¬ 
tected her in fraud. 

Probably the whole thing 
began in some childish 
disorder which threw her 
system out of balance. 

There are hundreds of 
such cases in medical lit¬ 
erature. She was ‘pos¬ 
sessed,’ as of old, with a 
sort of devilish ‘second¬ 
ary personality.’ She 
probably wrote treatises 
left-handed and upside- 
down. They often begin 
that way. The mother, 
lately bereaved, was con¬ 
vinced of her daughter’s 
occult powers. She 
nursed the delusion, 
formed a circle, sat in 
the darkness, petting the 
girl when things hap¬ 
pened, mourning when 
the walls were silent— 
and there you are! 

‘Sludge the Medium’ all 
over again, in a small 
way. Probably the girl 
didn’t intend to deceive 
anybody at first, but she 
was tolled along from 
one fakery to another, 
till at last she found her¬ 


self powerless in the grasp of her self- 
induced coma. She is anxious to escape 
her slavery; she revolts, and is most un¬ 
happy, but sees no way out. That’s my pres¬ 
ent understanding of the case. Now, what is 
your advice? What can 1 do? I am deeply 
interested in the girl, but I have no authority 
to act.” 

“You shock and disgust me,” said Serviss, 
profoundly moved. “The girl seems too fine 
for such chicanery. Who is this man 
Clarke?” 

“He was a sensational preacher in Brook¬ 
lyn a few years ago, but a hemorrhage in the 
pulpit cut short his career in the East. He 
came out here and got better, but his wife, 
who had a weak heart, couldn’t stand the 
altitude. She died—a sacrifice to her hus¬ 
band. He’s the kind of man who demands 
sacrifice. After his wife’s death he fairly 
lived at the Lambert cottage, and is now in 
fuff control. The girl’s will is so weakened 
that she is but a puppet in the grasp of his 
powerful personality.” Mrs. Lambert is very 
fond of Clarke; has taken him into her heart. 
He is at once her son and spiritual adviser; 
his wishes have the force of commands. 


From “ Isidro.” 


Copyright, 1905, by Mary Austin. (Houghton, Mifflin A Co.) 

“go in peace, my son.” 
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Hopeful View of Ways and Means. 

From Stokely and Hurd’s “Miss Billy.” ( Lothrop .) 

“Good !" exclaimed Miss Billy. “Then per¬ 
haps, sometime in the dim and misty future 
I may have a garden of my own. I would 
be willing to move for that alone.” 

“And I can raise vegetables and keep 
chickens,” said Theodore. 

“And rise at daybreak to plough and har¬ 
row, and to feed and water your stock,” slyly 
added Miss Billy. 

“Yes, my dear,” retorted Theodore with 
true brotherly inflection, “and without the aid 
of an alarm clock either. When I hear a 
combination of an avalanche and an ice 

wagon going downstairs I shall say to my¬ 
self : ‘Time to get up. There goes Miss 

Billy’ ” 

“How about the furniture?” inquired Miss 
Billy, ignoring her brother’s thrust. “It 

seems to me that what now abundantly fijls 
fourteen rooms will overflow in eight. I 

have a hazy recollection of a philosophical 
principle about two objects not being able to 
occupy the same place at the same time. How 
shall we manage to get our great-grand¬ 
mother’s colossal bed into an eight by ten 


From “ Miss Billy.” Copyright, 1905, by Lothrop, Lee k Shepard Co. 

“ALL 01 DO BE NADIN* ”... “iS A CHECK REIN 
FROM THE TOP AV ME HEAD TO ME 
SHOULDER-BLADES.” 


bedroom? Can you put allopathic furniture 
into a homoeopathic house, mother mine?” 

“That is another thing to be considered,” 
said Mrs. Lee. “Of course we shall not be 
able to take all of our furniture. I think we 
must plan to move only what is most neces¬ 
sary-” 

“The bath tub and the Bible,” interrupted 
Theodore. 

“Yes,” said his mother, smiling in spite of 
herself at the boy’s merry way of treating a 
serious subject. “And the books for your 
father, and the piano for Beatrice-” 

“And the couch for Theodore,” suggested 
Miss Billy. 

“And the watering pot for Miss Billy,” 
retorted Theodore. 

“And the sewing machine for me,” went on 
Mrs. Lee, “and the range for Maggie, and 
the pictures and other comforts for us all. 
We must make Number 12 Cherry Street into 
a home as soon as possible. We shall store 
the rest, not sell it, for I feel sure that we 
shall need it all some day.” 

Miss Billy slid down on to the floor be¬ 
tween her mother and father, and patted a 
hand of each. “Don’t look so solemncholy,” 
she said fondly; “moving isn’t the worst 
thing in the world. We have been so com¬ 
fortable all our lives that we don’t know what 
it is to deprive ourselves of anything. And 
perhaps it will be a good lesson for us all— 
at least for Beatrice and Ted and me. Be¬ 
sides, I must confess that I already begin to 
feel a yearning to take possession of mv new 
home. I believe that I shall like Number 12 
Cherry Street.” 

Mrs. Lee smiled dubiously. “It is not a 
very pleasant house,” she said. “And we 
shall not live as comfortably as we have been 
living since you can remember. You must 
not raise your hopes so high that a fall will 
hurt them. There are many things about the 
new life that will be hard and uncomfortable 
and distasteful, and we shall long for our 
pretty home and our old neighbours many, 
many times. But we are all together, and we 
have* health and hope, which surely ought to 
bring happiness. And home is always home, 
no matter where the house is.” 


Unreconstructed. 

From Dickson's "The Ravanels ” ( Lippincott , $1.50.) 

The front room to the left was still desig¬ 
nated “The Parlor,” although the Graysons 
had never used it since the war. It was a 
huge square room, with a long pier glass in 
it which the chances of a siege had left un¬ 
broken, family portraits, a veteran piano, and 
a lot of ancient furniture. John Davezac 
knew it well, and he knew exactly what he 
had come to see. 

He stamped into the room and walked 
straight to the mantelpiece. There he stopped, 
glanced around at the old-fashioned hangings, 
the wall-paper with queer little medallions 
all over it; then he kicked aside a rug; he 
shoved the center-table out of its place, moved 
a big chair, another rug, and another. Under 
everything he touched there was a hole cut 
cleanly out of the carpet and the bare floor 
showed beneath it. 
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The Grayson’s carpet had 
once been their family pride 
—a soft cream color, with 
huge red roses at intervals. 

Now it looked more like a 
chess-board, with every other 
square left blank. The roses 
were all gone, every one of 
them cut out by Federal cav¬ 
alrymen to make into saddle- 
blankets. Aunt Blessy could 
remember seeing the whole 
squad ride off with those bril¬ 
liant roses underneath their 
saddles. 

Mr. Davezac stood there 
glaring down at the holes; he 
gritted his teeth and swore, 

“Damn the dam-Yankees.” 

In his dictionary “dam- 
Yankee” was a compound 
word, riveted together and 
utterly indivisible. 

The old man examined the 
scars on the piano — saw 
where the strings had been 
. torn out so that the troopers 
might feed their horses in the 
box—and he swore; he stuck 
his fingers into the rips on 
the horse-hair sofa, and 
swore, and swore. 

Then he looked at all those 
familiar portraits again; they 
were really very comical, 
with their eyes punched out 
and mouths slit straight 
across, slashed by bayonet 
and sabre. 

John Davezac stopped be¬ 
neath one of these portraits, 
a woman, young and very 
beautiful. Both her eyes 
were gone and she had a 
great gash on her breast. A 
vein began to swell in the 
old man’s throat, but he for¬ 
got to swear. 

John Davezac drew a long breath and 
stamped out of the room. “Don’t give a 
damn!” he muttered. “We killed more o’ 
them than they did of us.” 

He strode across the hall and looked into 
the library; there was nobody there. Then 
he went around in front and stalked down the 
long gallery to General Grayson. 

The General was reading; his beard brushed 
a copy of “Amiel’s Journal,” which he held in 
his lap, and a steady finger followed the pas¬ 
sages as he read. In the Frenchman’s placid 
philosophy he always found a companionship 
that enabled him to smile upon the backs ot 
a forgetful world. Davezac startled him. 

“I say, Marcy,” Davezac burst out, “it’s 
a damn shame! I’ve just been looking around 
in there again.” 

“Looking around at what?” Grayson closed 
the book, holding his forefinger between the 
pages. 

“Why, the way those dam-Yankees tore up 
your house.” 

The General glanced at him, and the mer¬ 
riest of twinkles came into his eye; but he 


From ‘‘The Ravanels.” 


Copyright, 1905, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE GIRL STIRRED AND THOUGHT. 

said nothing; he knew that Davezac would 
break out again in a minute. 

“One of them came down to my place last 
Monday,—you know I’m staying down here 
for a while until my house on the plantation 
is repaired,—a long-legged feller from 
I—o—way, as he calls it; he said his battery 
had occupied a hill out there by my house 
somewhere and he was looking for it; had 
a lot of maps and things. Of course, the 
nigger hackman didn’t know that hill from a 
hole in the ground, so I told Captain Quarles 
that I’d help him locate it. I knew the hill 
very well from the way he described it. 

“Now, Marcy, don’t you know I must have 
been hard up for something to do? Nan and 
Matilda are gone away and I get kind o’ 
lonesome. But I couldn’t ’a’ done less than 
show the feller a hill, could I, Marcy?” 

General Grayson nodded. He did not smile 
—visibly. 

Davezac leaned against the gallery rail, 
looking uneasily at the river, and went on: 
“So we got a couple of horses and rode over 
to that hill. By dogs, Marcy, what do you 
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From Calvert’s “ Life of Cervantes.” John Lane. 

DON QUIXOTE DISCOURSING THE GOLDEN AGE. 
[London, 1738. 7th edition.] 


think? He was the same dam-Yankee cap¬ 
tain that commanded the battery stationed 
right in front of mine—we were pluggin' 
away at each other for nearly three months. 
Sometimes I used to see him. jump up on his 
gun and cheer when he sent a shell that 
knocked 11s all to flinders.” 

Davezac writhed in spirit, then he began 
to admit the worst. “Now, Marcy, I wouldn’t 
tell a soul in the world about this but you. 
What do you think we did—two old snifflin’ 
fools? Soon as we found that out we got 
down, right there in the mud, and stood' 
bare-headed, shakin’ hands. Couldn’t neither 
one of us say a damn word. Ain’t I just a 
natural-born chuckle-head?” 


Queer Links of History. 

From Tracy's “The Great Mogul.” ( Clodc .) 

Unhappily, in the moment of victory, a 
young, pale-faced monk, an ascetic and vis¬ 
ionary, maddened by the success of his coun¬ 
try’s hereditary foe, sprang from the nook in 
which he lurked and struck Mowbray a heavy 
blow with the large brass crucifix he carried. 

The Englishman had doffed his hat and was 
courteously saluting the Spanish captain, who 
was in the act of yielding up his sword. One 
outstretched arm of the image of mercy pene¬ 
trated his skull, and he fell dead at the feet 
of his captive. 


At once the conflict broke out 
anew. Nothing could # restrain 
the crew of the Resolution when 
they noted the dastardly murder 
of their chivalrous leader. The 
galleon became a slaughter¬ 
house. The monk, frenzied as a 
beast in the shambles, sprang 
overboard and was carried past 
another ship, the Vera Cruz , 
which rescued him. This vessel 
was one of the few storm- 
wracked and fever-laden survi¬ 
vors of the Armada which 
reached Corunna. 

The Englishmen learnt from 
wounded Spaniards that the 
fanatical ecclesiastic was a cer¬ 
tain Fra Geronimo from the 
great Jesuit seminary at Toledo. 
They remembered the name so 
that they might curse it. They 
cried in their rage because Fra 
Geronimo had escaped them. 

A black snake in the plain of 
Herat, a glittering crucifix on 
board the San Jose in the Chan¬ 
nel off Gravelines—these were 
queer links, savoring of necro¬ 
mancy, whereby the lives of gal¬ 
lant men and fair women should 
be bound indissolubly. Yet it 
was so, as those who follow this 
strange and true history shall 
learn, for many a blow was 
struck and many a heart ached 
because Nur Mahal lived and 
Sir Robert Mowbray died in that 
wonderful month of July, 1588. 


De Amicis Judges Cervantes. 

From Calvert’s “Life of Cervantes.” (Lane.) 

“We crossed the Mancha,” writes de Amicis 
in another reference to Cervantes in his work 
on “Spain,” “the celebrated Mancha, the im¬ 
mortal theatre of the adventures of Don 
Quixote. It is just as I imagined it. There 
are broad, bare plains, long tracts of sandy 
earth, some windmills, a few miserable vil¬ 
lages, solitary paths, and wretched, aban¬ 
doned houses. On seeing those places I ex¬ 
perienced a feeling of melancholy which the 
perusal of Cervantes’ book always rouses; 
and I repeated to myself what I always say 
in reading it: ‘This man cannot make one 
laugh; or, if he does, under the smile, the 
tears are springing up.’ Don Quixote is a 
sad and solemn character; his mania is a 
lament; his life is the history of the dreams, 
illusions, disappointments and aberrations of 
us all; the struggle of reason with the imagi¬ 
nation, of the true with the false, the ideal 
with the real! We all have something of 
Don Quixote about us; we all take windmills 
for giants; all are spurred upward from time 
to time by an impulse of enthusiasm, and 
driven back by a laugh of disdain; are all 
a mixture of the sublime and the ridiculous, 
and feel, with profound bitterness, the per¬ 
petual contrast between the greatness of our 
aspirations and the weakness of our powers.” 
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The Triumvirate That Rules Japan’s 
Destiny. 

From “The Yellow War. ,> ( McClure, Phillips.) 

These three men are worthy of close obser¬ 
vation, for they form the Triumvirate that 
is ruling Japan’s destinies at the present 
moment. The small, podgy, pock-marked 
man, whom no caricaturist could fail to 
lampoon as a frog, is Baron Oyama, the 
Roberts of Japan. We use the parallel to 
our own great soldier only as a figure of 
location. In temperament there is no like¬ 
ness between the two, except that each in his 
respective country is a great soldier. And 
what a history lies behind this diminutive 
field-marshal! He has seen the latent fight¬ 
ing strength of his nation develop in a single 
generation from the standard attained in the 
mediaeval civilization of the East to that of 
a first-class Western Power; has lived to 
command it. in the act of overthrowing the 
vaunted strength of a Western Power. But 
to few great military leaders has such an 
opportunity come as has presented itself 
to the present generalissimo of Japan’s 
army. 

Twelve years ago this very marshal was 
called upon to command in the field against 
the strength of China. The opening phases 
of his present campaign were conducted over 
the very ground through which he then 
manoeuvred his victorious troops. Does it 
come often in the lifetime of a general to 
operate twice over the same squares of the 
map? In the present operations the knowl¬ 
edge gleaned in that first campaign has been 
worth an army corps. 

The little general seated at the marshal’s 


right is the Kitchener of Japan. If we had 
not known that he was Japanese, his quick 
dark eve, dapper figure, and pointed beard 
would have led us to believe that' he was a 
Spaniard, or perhaps a Mexican. General 
Baron Kodarna is the executive brain of the 
Japanese general staff. Of the third member 
of the Triumvirate, however, we have no 
parallel in the British army. Like his illus¬ 
trious associates, he also is small. He is 
fair for a Japanese, and the splash of gray 
at either temple enhances the fairness of his 
skin. Save for a rare and very pleasant 
smile, the face is unemotional. The dark 
eyes are dreamy, and the poorest expression 
of the great brain that works behind them. 
This is General Fukushima, whose genius 
has been the concrete-mortar which has ce¬ 
mented into solid block the rough-hewn ma¬ 
terial of Japan’s general staff. 

These are the three men who hitherto 
have repeatedly overthrown Russia’s military 
strength in the Far East. And since the 
Japanese army of invasion landed in Korea 
and Manchuria, it has been this Triumvirate, 
first from this very room and the three adja¬ 
cent ones, and latterly at the front, that has 
controlled the destinies of the army in the 
field. This is the Japanese system, this per¬ 
haps the secret of the Japanese success. The 
strategical factor in the operations is the gen¬ 
eral staff, wherever it may be located. 
Whether in Tokyo, in the field, or in Tim- 
buctoo, the tactical remains with the generals 
commanding in the field. . . . On the mor¬ 
row the Envoys Extraordinary of all the 
great Western powers, glittering in their bul¬ 
lion charged dresses, will be present to wish 
the Triumvirate “God-speed.” 



From “ The Yellow War.” McClure, Phillips k Co. 

“elack, hissing, and battered, the boat was closing on us like some hideous 

SEA-MONSTER.” 
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The Marquise Welcomes Louis XIX. 

From Frances A. Mathews’s “The Marquise’s Mil¬ 
lions.” (Funk & W.) 

The six horses were pulled up on their 
haunches by the postillions; Monsieur l’Abbe 
and Monsieur le Chevalier descended from 
their coach assisted each by a lacquey; they, 
in turn, assisted Madame la Marquise and 
mademoiselle to alight, and all four crossed 
the carrefour in procession, the marquise 
leading, to the side of the coach of Louis 
The 19th, where, with a courtesy just pre¬ 
cisely such as a de la Coutree made to Louis 
The 13th, the marquise welcomed his sacred 
majesty to this loyal part of his domains. 

De Monplaisir, not to be outdone in chival¬ 
rous courtesy, and, perfectly master of his 
situation, impetuously leaped from the coach, 
bowed with his hat in his one hand, the other 
on his heart; seized the hands of both the 
marquise and mademoiselle, kissed them with 
inimitable grace, expressed his profound 
emotion, including in this all the beholders 
by a courtly wave of the arm, and turn of the 
eyes; insisted upon the marquise entering his 
coach and being driven at his side to the 
chateau. 


•' And then, the Comte, the Prince, the 
Baron, the Mayor, the Notary, the Bailiff, 



From “ The Marquise's Millions.” Copyright, 1905, by 

Funk Jt Wagnails Co. 


"de monplaisir impetuously leaped from 

THE COACH AND SEIZED THE HAND OF 
THE MARQUISE.” 


the Chevalier, the Abbe, and everybody else, 
including many young persons of the feminine 
order, who testify to the beauty of the king’s 
eyes, set up a hurrah of acclaim, devotion, 
heartfelt welcome, and enthusiasm such as 
had echoed right royally the same for Louis 
the 13th long ago. 

"Ah, the condescending graciousness of his 
majesty! the sublime affability! the humility! 
the self-abasement, of the handsome, grace¬ 
ful, beautiful young monarch! The touch¬ 
ingness of his glances as he accepted the 
fleur-de-lys from the hand of Madame la 
Marquise, and at once placed it in his button¬ 
hole ! the amiable lowliness of his demeanor 
as he took from Mademoiselle Jeanne Marie 
de Frijac the embossed ode to his majesty, 
written by Monsieur l’Abbe, and instead of 
replacing it in its sandalwood box put it in 
his left-hand breast pocket! The exalted 
manner in which he bowed right and left 
to all his people! his angelic demeanor when 
the one year’s wife of Gironac, the joiner, 
audaciously held up her baby in the very 
door of the royal coach, as he smiled and laid 
his hand upon its head in benediction. Ah, 
what so beautiful as to behold such grandeur 
united to such simplicity!” 


Winning Is the Thing Which Counts. 

From Robert Grant’s “The Orchid.” (Scribner.) 

"We must win at any cost at foot-ball or 
trade, in affairs or in love.” 

She made one of her little pauses. De¬ 
cidedly he was a kindred spirit and to be 
cultivated. "I am an exotic then.” 

"How so?” 

"Competition—the national creed—does not 
interest me.” 

"Because you win so easily. I watched you 
play this morning. You will have no rival 
of your own sex here.” 

She ignored the tribute; she knew that 
already; it was the thesis which interested 
her. 

"It bores me—winning, I mean. Golf, for 
the time being, is a delight.” 

He gave her a pirate glance, as though to 
search her soul, and uttered one of his bold 
sallies: 

"That is, your doll is stuffed with--” 

She checked him, shaking her head. “Oh, 
no. That is, I think not. I have never cut 
her open. I had in mind something quite dif¬ 
ferent.” Her dainty face grew pensive as she 
sought the exact phrase to interpret her 
psychology. "I have never had to struggle 
for anything. It has always come to me.” 

"Exactly.” His note of emphasis reminded 
her that her words were, after all, merely 
an indirect echo of his diagnosis. "But your 
time is sure, to come,” he asserted con¬ 
fidently. 

The smile of incredulity which curved her 
lips betrayed entertainment also. "In what 
field?” she inquired. 

Spencer shrugged his shoulders. "I am a 
student of character, not a soothsayer.” 

"And then?” she queried. 

"You will be like the rest of us—only more 
so. You could not bear to lose at any cost.” 
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Stingaree. 

From Hornung’s “Stingaree.” 

(Scribner.) 

Kentish wished him¬ 
self out of the absurd 
little two-horse coach, 
out of an expedition 
whose absurdity was on 
a larger scale, and back 
again on the shady side 
of the two or three 
streets where he lived 
his normal life. The fare 
at wayside inns made the 
thought of his club a pos¬ 
itive pain; and these 
pangs were at their 
sharpest when Stingaree 
cantered out of the scrub 
on his lily mare, a blessed 
bolt from the blue. 

Mr. Kentish watched 
the little operation of 
“sticking up” without a 
word, but with revived 
interest in life. He noted 
the pusillanimous pallor 
of the driver and his 
friend, and felt personal¬ 
ly indebted to the des¬ 
perado who had put a 
stop to their unpleasant 
conversation. The inside 
passenger made a yet 
more obsequious surren¬ 
der. Not that the trio 
were set any better ex¬ 
ample by their noble ally, 
who began by smiling at 
the whole affair, and 
was content to the last in 
taking an observant in¬ 
terest in the bushrang¬ 
er’s methods. These were From “stingaree.” 
simple and in a sense hu¬ 
mane; there was no per¬ 
sonal robbery at all. 

The mail-bags were suf¬ 
ficient for Stingaree, who on this occasion 
worked alone, but led a pack-horse, to which 
the driver and the inside passenger were 
compelled to strap the long canvas bags, un¬ 
der his eye-glass and his long revolver. Few 
words were spoken from first to last; the 
Hon. Guy never put in his at all; but he 
watched the outlaw like a lynx, without be¬ 
traying an undue attention, and when all 
was over he gave a sigh. 

“So that’s Stingaree!” he said, more to 
himself than to his comrades in humilia¬ 
tion. 


Lovere Immortalized by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. 

From Edith Wharton's “Italian Backgrounds 
(Scribner.) 

Sunset brought us to Lovere, at the head 
of the lake of Iseo. It was the stillest of still 
evenings, and the little town which Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu has immortalized 
was reflected, with every seam and wrinkle 
of its mountain background, in the pearly 


Copyright, 1905, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

MR. KENTISH WATCHED THE LITTLE OPERATION OF “STICKING UP” 
WITHOUT A WORD. 


surface of the lake. Literal-minded critics, 
seeking in vain along the shore for Lady 
Mary’s villa and garden, have grumbled at 
the inaccuracy of her descriptions; but every 
lover of Italy will understand the mental 
process by which she unconsciously created 
an imaginary Lovere. For though the town, 
at first sight, is dull and disappointing, yet, 
taken with its surroundings, it might well 
form the substructure of one of those Turner- 
esque visions which, in Italy, are perpetually 
intruding between the most conscientious 
traveller and his actual surroundings. It is 
indeed almost impossible to see Italy steadily 
and see it whole. The onset of impressions 
and memories is at times so overwhelming 
that observation is lost in mere sensation. 

Certainly he who, on an August morning, 
sails from Lovere to Iseo, at the southern end 
of the lake, is likely to find himself suc¬ 
cumbing to Lady Mary’s hallucinations. 
Warned by her example, and conscious of 
lacking her extenuating gift, I hesitate to 
record my impressions of the scene; or ven¬ 
ture, at most, to do so in the past tense. 
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From “Italian Backgrounds.” Copyright, 1905, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


BY THE PORT OF LOVERE. 


asserting (and this even with a mental reser¬ 
vation) that on a certain morning a certain 
number of years ago the lake of Iseo wore 
such and such an aspect. But the difficulty 
of rendering the aspect remains. I can only 
say it was that very lake of the carte du 
Tendre upon which, in the eighteenth-century 
romances, gay parties in velvet-hung barges 
used to set out for the island of Cythera. 


Analytical Love-Making. 

From Howells' s ”Miss Bel lard’s Inspiration.’' 

'{Harper.) 

“Well —where was I? Oh yes! Lillias 
felt that if she had no doubt about marrying 
Mr. Craybourne she would have no misgiv¬ 
ings about marriage; or if she had perfect 
faith in marriage she could confidently trust 
herself in marrying him. But as she has 
neither, she can’t.” 

Crombie rubbed his forehead, as if to clear 
away a cloud within. “I don’t believe I’ve 
followed you,” he said. 

“Why, he’s offered himself, but she hasn’t 
thought it out yet.” 

“And she’s got him here to help her think?” 

“That is where the sinuosity comes in; that 
is where Lillias shows herself a true girl.” 

Crombie laughed. “And what does she ex¬ 
pect us to do?” 

“Do you knew what she said to me? Not 
just in so many words, but that was the 
sum and substance of it. She made a long, 
sly preamble about having always thought 
us the happiest married couple she had ever 
seen, the most united and harmonious; and 
she wanted Mr. Craybourne to know us. 
too.” 


“As a sort of object-lesson? I’m not sure 
that I should like to be studied. It wouid 
make me conscious.” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Crombie said, with a 
seriousness which amazed him, “it’s very 
flattering.” 

“It’s taffy of the most barefaced descrip¬ 
tion. Now, my dear, you look out for that 
girl. Don’t trust her beyond your sight. 
Does she expect us to take any active part 
in regard to this Englishman of hers?” 

“Oh no. And I quite agree with you 
about her slyness. There can’t be so much 
smoke without some fire, and I shall certainly 
watch her. She wants to commit us to some 
scheme in her mother’s absence, and I am 
not going to be used. She will find that out.” 


Sir Arthur Surveyed His Womankind. 

From the Castles’ ,c Rose of the World.’* {Stokes.) 

One of the problems that had most puzzled 
Aspasia, since unexpected family misfortunes 
had driven her to seek a home with the 
Lieutenant-Governor (her uncle and guar¬ 
dian), was whether her beautiful young aunt 
did not really hate Sir Arthur; and, “if 
she didn’t,” as the child phrased it, “how 
she could?” But not even Baby’s shrewd, 
scornful eyes could discover a flaw in the 
serenity with which Lady Gerardine listened 
to her husband’s theories, or the grace with 
which she lent herself to the fulfilment of his 
wishes. 

She now sat beside him with a half smile, 
her hands busied with some delicate work: 
a lovdly picture of cool placidity. 

Sir Arthur turned and gazed upon her 
with such an eye of condescending and com- 
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placent affection as that with which the 
Grand Turk may regard his last favorite. 

“Well, dear,” he pursued, “I have finally 
rejected the Rajah’s request.” 

“Indeed?” 

She shot a look at him as if she would 
have added something; but upon the second 
thought dropped her long lids and resumed 
her embroidery, while Aspasia, in her usual 
pose at her aunt’s feet, broke into shrill 
protest: 

“You never did? Why, Runkle, and every¬ 
body said the poor man was quite right! 
Only last night I heard General Staveley tell 
Aunt Rosamond that it was a mere case of 
justice, not to say one of expediency.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s self-satisfaction 
waxed visibly to swelling point. 

“Ha! I daresay,” he commented. “Indeed, 
I flatter myself, my dear Aspasia, that there 
is not another man in India that would have 
dared to take the responsibility. Aha, Rosa¬ 
mond, firmness! I was firm. Very firm. 
Discontented, disloyal set! I won’t give them 
an inch more than the measure.” 

“Oh, Lor!” ejaculated Baby.. 

Lady Gerardine’s eyelashes flickered a sec- 


for that beautiful smile. “The ass with the 
seraphic smile,” a light-hearted St. James’s 
comrade had dubbed him, little guessing that 
his country would, in the future, consider so 
well of “the ass” as to confide some of the 
greatest interests of the Empire to his charge. 
In spite of which (all unknown to its distin¬ 
guished wearer) the nickname stuck. 


Could Hecla be Unjust. 

From Valentine’s “Hecla Sandwith.” (Bobbs- 
M err ill.) 

“Richard,” she controlled her voice with 
an effort, “am I to understand then that you 
refuse to go into partnership with Dave?” 

He watched her face grow tense with angry 
disappointment; and he said gently: 

“Hecla, it pains me to seem indifferent to 
your interests, but my refusal is a matter of 
honor, of fairness to Mr. Markham. Would 
you want your husband to be false to his 
obligations? It is my duty to stand by the 
mine.” 

“You are very particular about your duty 
to others^ Richard,” she retorted with bitter¬ 
ness. “But do you remember your duty to me 


ond. 

“Quiet!” she said, giv¬ 
ing her niece a tap upon 
the shoulder. 

Baby subsided, growl¬ 
ing to herself like a tiger 
cub: “That nice prince 
. . _ ! If Runkle does 
not start a new mu¬ 
tiny-” 

Sir Arthur surveyed 
his womankind a second 
with that singularly 
sweet smile of his. They 
were his womankind, 
part of his personal be¬ 
longings ; and therefore it 
never even dawned upon 
him that they could be 
anything but superlative 
of their degree; much 
less that they could form 
an independent opinion 
really unfavorable to 
himself. His niece’s pet¬ 
ulance affected him not 
otherwise than as an 
agreeable emoustillage . in 
moments of relaxation 
such as these, as well as 
an opportunity for the 
display of his own indul¬ 
gent wit and wisdom. 
He had a pride in her 
smart tongue as well as 
in her pretty looks; and 
Aspasia’s most earnest 
attempts produced no 
more effect upon her 
distinguished relative 
than would the gambols 
of a kitten. Thus he 
now beamed upon her. 
In his early years of 
London society and suc¬ 
cesses he had been noted 



From “The Rose of the World/' Copyright, 1905, by Egerton Castle. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
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THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S SELF-SATISFACTION WAXED VISIBLY 
TO SWELLING POINT. 
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—yonr wife? You claim you love me, yet 
you fail me at such a time—fail me in a mat¬ 
ter so vital to me and my family. Why,” 
she cried, drawing a quick breath, “when I 
married you I felt almost as if you had 
given me your solemn promise you would 
help Dave if necessary!” 

Her words were like an accusation, and his 
voice showed that he felt her injustice. • 

“I do not understand how you could have 
felt that our marriage implied such a promise. 
I remember no occasion in which the matter 
was discussed between us. You knew at the 
time of my business investments; how it was 
my dearest ambition to make a success of the 
mine.” 

“My father’s letter—” she began; then 
pride stopped her lips. Why should she tell 
him how her father depended on him; and of 
his distrust of David. 

“And so,” she continued after a passionate 
pause, “I must inform Wentworth that my 
husband has failed me—that I trusted too 
much to his affection!” 

Her hands were wrung together and she 
bit her lip to suppress her emotion. He noted 
this and the whiteness of her look. 

“Hecla,” he said gently, “do you think you 
are quite just to me? Don’t you see that I 
love you too dearly ever to want to grow less 
in your eyes by acting weakly and against my 
own convictions of right?” He let one hand 
fall lightly on her shoulders as he stood looking 
down upon her where she sat, her brooding 
eyes half closed and fixed on the carpet. 
“What would you think of me if I forfeited 
my self-respect, even to save your father’s 
furnace? You will come to look at my re¬ 
fusal in the right light, Hecla, and be glad of 
it.” 

“I shall never see it in any other light 
but the truth,” was the reply. “Ambition is 
first with you, your wife second. You want 
to prove to the world that it was mistaken in 
its opinion of Snow Shoe and you sacrifice 
me rather than your pride.” She rose and 
going to the fireplace leaned there, her face 
hidden from him. “I can hardly believe,” 
she said after a moment of silence, “that 
you are the same man I married with such 
confidence. Richard, how you have disap¬ 
pointed me!” 


For Comrades the Desert and the Sun. 

From Hichens’s “The Garden of Allah” (Stokes.) 

They were near Beni-Mora now. Its 
palms appeared far off, and in the midst of 
them a snow-white tower. The Sahara lay 
beyond and around it, rolling away from the 
foot of low, brown hills, that looked as if 
they had been covered with a soft powder 
of bronze. A long spur of rose-colored 
mountains stretched away towards the south. 
The sun was very near his setting. Small, 
red clouds floated in the western quarter of 
the sky, and the far desert was becoming 
mysteriously dim and blue like a remote sea. 
Here and there thin wreaths of smoke ascend¬ 
ed from it, and lights glittered in it, like 
earth-bound stars. 

Domini had never before understood how 


strangely, how strenuously, color can at 
moments appeal to the imagination. In this 
pageant of the East she saw arise the naked 
soul of Africa; .no faded, gentle thing, fear¬ 
ful of being seen, fearful of being known 
and understood; but a phenomenon vital, 
bold and gorgeous, like the sound of a 
trumpet pealing a great reveille. As she 
looked on this flaming land laid fearlessly bare 
before her, disdaining the clothing of grass, 
plant and flower, of stream and tree, dis¬ 
playing itself with an almost brazen insou¬ 
ciance , confident in its spacious power, and in 
its golden pride, her heart leaped up as if 
in answer to a deliberate appeal. The fatigue 
in her died. She responded to this reveille 
like a young warrior who, so soon as he is 
wakened, stretches out his hand for his 
sword. The sunset flamed on her clear, 
white cheeks, giving them its hue of life. 
And her nature flamed to meet it. In the 
huge spaces of the Sahara her soul seemed 
to hear the footsteps of Freedom treading 
towards the south. And all her dull per¬ 
plexities, all her bitterness of ennui, all her 
questionings and doubts, were swept away 
on the keen desert wind into the endless 
plains. She had come from her last confes¬ 
sion asking herself, “What am I?” She had 
felt infinitely small confronted with the petti¬ 
ness of modern, civilized life in a narrow, 
crowded world. Now she did not torture 
herself with any questions, for she knew that 
something large, something capable, some¬ 
thing perhaps even noble, rose up within her 
to greet all this nobility, all this mighty 
frankness and fierce, undressed sincerity of 
nature. This desert and this sun would be 
her comrades, and she was not afraid of 
them. 

Without being aware of it she breathed 
out a great sigh, feeling the necessity of liber¬ 
ating her joy of spirit, of letting the body, 
however inadequately and absurdly, make 
some demonstration in response to the secret 
stirring of the soul. The man in the far 
corner of the carriage turned and looked 
at her. When she heard this movement 
Domini remembered her irritation against him 
at El-Akbara. In this splendid moment the 
feeling seemed to her so paltry and con¬ 
temptible that she had a lively impulse to 
make amends for the angry look she had 
cast at him. Possibly, had she been quite 
normal, she would have checked such an im¬ 
pulse. The voice of conventionality would 
have made itself heard. But Domini could 
act vigorously, and quite carelessly, when she 
was moved. And she was deeply moved now, 
and longed to lavish the humanity, the sym¬ 
pathy and ardor that were quick in her. In 
answer to the stranger’s movement she turned 
towards him, opening her lips to speak to him. 
Afterwards she never knew what she meant 
to say, whether, if she had spoken, the words 
would have been French or English. For she 
did not speak. 

The man’s face was illumined by the setting 
sun. The light glittered on his short hair. 
He had pushed back his soft hat and exposed 
his high rugged forehead to the air. The 
large knotted veins on it, the stretched sinews, 
were very perceptible. 
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The Adventurer Meets the Police. 

From Vance's "Terence O'Rourke(IVessels.) 

Chambret quickly swung up the shade of 
the lamp, nodding in satisfaction as the glare 
disclosed the lineaments of the Irishman. 


miss a chance of showing off. But nobody’s 
watching him now, save me. What for is he 
waiting?” 

However, he was yet to become acquainted 
with Monsieur Adolph Chambret. That gen¬ 
tleman took his full time, carefully mapping 



“I thought so,” he said. “I was not mis¬ 
taken.” 

O'Rourke dropped languidly, easily, into 
the chair, swinging a careless leg over one of 
its arms. 

“Upon me word!” he mused aloud. “What 
is he driving at now, d’ye think? Is the man 
mad?” 

Chambret’s attitude was a puzzle to him. 
If the man had immediately identified him, 
why had he not been denounced to the prin¬ 
cess at once? Why this delay, this playing 
to the gallery for melodramatic effect? 

“Of course,” he admitted, “the man’s a 
Frenchman; his not in the likes of him to 


out his plan of action behind that high, 
thinking forehead of his, as carefully sub¬ 
duing his anger—or, rather, keeping his fin¬ 
ger upon the gage of it, that it might not 
get beyond his control. 

“You are wondering what I propose to do 
with you, monsieur?” he queried at length, 
in a temperate, even tone. 

“Faith, I was wondering what I'd have to 
do to ye, to make ye keep quiet,” amended 
O’Rourke, abandoning all pretense. 

The Frenchman moved impatiently. “You 
are presumptuous, monsieur,” he said. 

“I’m the very divvle of a fellow,” admitted 
O’Rourke with engaging candor. “We’ll take 
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From “ Jorn Uhl.” 'Copyright. 1905, by Dana Estes & Co. 


GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 

all the personalities for granted, if ye please. 
Monsieur Chambret. But as to business—” 

“I am debating whether or not to hand you 
over to the gendarmes.” 

“Ye harbored that identical delusion. a 
while ago, I believe. Don’t bother with it; 
’tis not so, really.” 

“And what is to prevent me, may I ask?” 

“The answer, monsieur,” returned 
O’Rourke, unruffled, “is—meself. Do ye 
connect with that?” 

Chambret’s eyes blazed; but still he held 
his temper in leash. 

“May I inquire how you elbowed your way 
in here?” 

“’Tis easy enough: I’ve no objection to 
telling ye. Ye called your policeman—I ran. 
Ye pursued—I saw the open door of ma- 
dame’s fiacre , thought it empty, jumped in, 
telling the driver to go to the Gare du Nord. 
He went—bless him!—as though every gen¬ 
darme in Paris was after him.” 

“And—” 

“And so I becarpe acquainted with ma- 
dame; she knew me, it seems—knew me rec¬ 
ord—and asked me to join her in this affair. 
I agreed.” 

“You know—everything, then, monsieur?” 

“Sure I do, me boy. And now, what are 
ye going to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” announced Chambret coolly, 
seating himself in the chair which the prin¬ 
cess had vacated. “Nothing at all.” 

He directed a level stare at O’Rourke, who 
sat up and faced him suddenly. 

“I’ll be damned 1” the Irishman prophesied 
admiringly. “D’ye mean it?” 


“I do, most certainly.” 

“Why?” gasped O’Rourke, astonished. 
“Because we need you, monsieur. More 
particularly, because madame needs you.” 


Many Books Bringeth Not Wisdom. 

From Frenssen’s “Jorn Uhl” (Estes.) 

As the Liinberger slowly got up, the cus¬ 
tomer laid a little pile of silver on the coun¬ 
ter, and said, “I want to buy some books with 
this.” 

“Books?” 

“Yes, books! Have you ever heard 
whether a certain Theodor Storm has writ¬ 
ten a book?” 

“Storm? I should think he had. He’s 
written a host of little novels.” 

“Novels? I don’t know what that is; but 
it doesn’t sound the right thing. I’ll tell you 
straight what I mean. I carry out parcels for 
a business here in Herman Strasse, and I’ve 
waited till I got a chance to speak to you 
alone. It’s like this. On our farm at home 
we had an old servant who was properly 
called Penn, but she was so mighty shrewd 
that people always called her Wieten Klook. 
Well, this Wieten Klook used to make out a 
certain Theodor Storm and a man named 
Miillenhoff were going to write a book to¬ 
gether. She herself hadn’t much of an opin¬ 
ion of them and their projects; but if they by 
any chance really have written a book, I’d 
like to have it; and there’s the money, six 
Prussian dollars.” 

'fhe ’prentice in the shop under St. Peter’s 
sat on the accountant’s stool looking at this 
strange customer with eyes wide with aston¬ 
ishment. “Storm and Miillenhoff! What’s 
the book about, then?” 

“Well ... to put it short . . . about how 
a man is to grow wise and rich. That’s what 
I want to know.” 

Then the ’prentice from the Liineberger 
Heath stood up and said, emphatically: 
“There’s no such book to be had. Bless me, 
anything else but that! What! get wise by 
reading a book! I tell you you can grow 
stupid from many a book; and there’s 
books’ll drive you crazy. Others’ll make you 
sad, and some’ll make you laugh, perhaps. 
And others may teach you this and that, it’s 
true, but as for making you wise and rich— 
tush! There are no such books. . . . You 
ask what Storm’s written? Just wait a mo¬ 
ment . . . See, here’s one. This is a book 
he wrote. There are stories in it about good 
and deep-natured men and all sorts of dream¬ 
ers. He’s one of our greatest poets.” 

The purchaser shook his head, biting his 
teeth together, and gazing at the counter. 
“Then Wieten must have been right after all 
w'hen she said he’d come to no good.” 

The youth from the Liineberger Heath 
pushed aside the books that lay before him. 

“My opinion’s this. Look, now, these books, 
from the lowest to the topmost shelf, row 
above row—you can read ’em all through, 
and be as stupid and even stupider after it 
than you were before. One doesn’t grow 
wise from books, but from the life one lives.” 
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Tea With “Ouida.” 

From Mrs. Waddington’s “Italian Letters of a Dip¬ 
lomat's Wife.” (Scribner.) 

This afternoon we went to have tea with 
“Ouida” at her villa outside Florence. She 
was most anxious Waddington should come 
to her—which he agreed to do—though af¬ 
ternoon visits are not much in his line. As 
we were rather a large party we went out in 
detachments, and Madame de Tchiatcheff 
drove me. We arrived before the Bunsens 
and Waddington. Ouida came to the gate 
to meet us, and Madame Tchiatcheff named 
me. She was civil, but before I had time to 
say that M. Waddington was coming in 
another carriage, she looked past me, saying, 
“Et Monsieur Waddington—il ne vient done 
pas,” with such evident disappointment and 
utter indifference to the presence of Madame 
Waddington that I was rather taken aback; 
but I suppose geniuses must not be judged 
like other people. I was rather disappointed 
in her appearance. I expected to see her 
dressed either in “primrose satin with trails 
of white lace,” or as an Italian peasant, and 
she really looked like any one else—her hair 
cut short and a most intelligent face. She 
was interesting when she talked about Italy 
and the absolute poverty of the people. She 
spoke either French or English, both equally 
well. When the visit had been talked of at 
home we had told W. he must read, or at any 
rate look over one of her books. I didn't 
think he could undertake one of her long 
novels. “Idalia,” for instance, where the hero¬ 
ine wanders for days through wood and dale 
attired in a white satin dress, and arrives at 
her destination looking like “a tall, beautiful, 
pure lily;” but I think he might like one of 
her short Italian stories, which are charming, 


such beautiful descriptions. I always remem¬ 
ber one of her sentences, “There is nothing 
in the world so beautiful as the smile of 
Italy to the awakening Spring.” 


China’s Right to Herself. 

From Fox’s “Following the Sun-Flag.” (Scribner.) 

This is distinctly a human country—a coun¬ 
try of cornfields, beans and potatoes, horses, 
cattle, sheep, dogs, goats, and no freaks in 
tree-trunk, branch, or foliage. But I can’t 
get over seeing a Chinaman in a cornfield. 
It is always a shock. He doesn’t seem to have 
any right there—somehow nobody does ex¬ 
cept a white man or a darky. There are 
tumblebugs in the dusty road and gray, 
flying grasshopper-like tilings that rise from 
the dust, flutter a few feet from the earth 
and drop back again, just as they do at home. 
And the dragon-flies—why, they are nothing 
in the world but the “snake-doctors” that I 
used to throw stones at when I was a boy 
in the Bluegrass. The mountains are tree¬ 
less ' and volcanic, but it’s a human country 
and I don’t feel as Jar from home as I did 
in Japan. Brill says it all looks like a lot of 
Montana hills around Ohio corn-fields; only 
the corn is millet that grows twelve feet 
high. The people eat the top, they feed the 
blades to live-stock, and the stalk serves 
almost every purpose of bamboo and for 
firewoods as well. You can ride for hours 
between two solid walls of it, and you wonder 
how there can be people enough in the scat¬ 
tering villages to plant and till, or even to 
cut it. A richer land I never saw. It looks 
as though it would feed both armies, and yet 
there was no sign—no burned house or robbed 
field or even a cast-off bit of the soldier’s 



From “ Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.” Copyright, 1905, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

st. peter’s from the pincio. 
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equipment to show that an army had ever 
passed that way. One fact only spoke sig¬ 
nificantly of war. No woman—except a child 
or a crone—was ever visible. This struck 
me—when I recalled the trail of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts volunteers from Siboney to San¬ 
tiago and the thousands of women refugees 
straggling into Caney—as very remarkable. 
I suppose both Japanese and Russians are try¬ 
ing to keep the good-will of the Chinaman 
as well as of the rest of the world. I don’t 
wonder that the Russians are fighting for that 
land, nor shall I wonder should the Japanese, 
if they win, try to keep it. But how it should 
belong to anybody but the Chinaman who 
has tilled it in peace and with no harm to 
anybody for thousands of years—I can’t for 
the life of me see. 


Sure-Footed as a Chamois. 

Front Snaith’s “Broke of Covendett.” ( Turner .) 

So often had Delia and her sisters made 
the not very difficult ascent of the lower 
wall itself, and so often had they walked 
the precarious coping that ran along the 
top as far as the base of the tower, that 
they could now perform the feat with the 
ease, the certainty of an acrobat crossing a 
tight-rope with a man in a wheelbarrow. To 
the uninitiated it had a delicious appearance 
of daring, but they had practised it so often 
that it had become as simple as the trick of 
springing into a saddle out of the hand of 
their father. 

The hunting tower itself, however, was 
much more difficult to overcome. Times with¬ 
out number had they set out to reach the 
weird emblem in the form of a cross that 
stood at the top, on a quaint little platform. 
Not one of them, however, had ever, suc¬ 
ceeded in making her foothold sufficiently 
secure in that decrepit masonry covered with 
ivy and moss which was its only staircase, 
to scale the full eighty feet of this crazy 
and wind-shaken altitude. She who accom¬ 
plished that hazardous task would be the re¬ 
cipient of everlasting honor from her five 
sisters. At present the record was held by 
the indomitable Joan, who probably no more 
fitted by physical development than anybody 
else to enjoy the honor, yet did so by sheer 
force of character. 

It hardly admitted of question that the 
plight in which her friend was displayed gave 
Delia the idea. In mind she felt herself to 
be his inferior to a cruel degree. But in 
physique there could be no doubt she was im¬ 
mensely his superior. There was one point 
at least on which she would not have to 
bow the knee. The desire to make the most 
of that advantage was eminently feminine, 
nor was it less so that she should be pos¬ 
sessed by an aspiration to shine in the eyes 
of one who in his own person united all the 
other Christian virtues. She had had it from 
his own lips that feats of an athletic prowess 
excited his pleasure and his envy. Surely it 
would be sweet for the despised she to arouse 
his wonder by the exhibition of a personal 
skill which he could never hope to acquire. 

With creatures of impulse thought is ac¬ 
tion. The idea once flashed across her mind, 
it would not allow her a moment to reflect. 


In a second, with a joyous, defiant, carolling, 
little laugh she ran to the wall, and before 
the unsuspecting young man had time to 
observe, her bird-like feet were scrambling, 
up stone by stone through the moss and cran¬ 
nies. By the time her companion could rise 
from his seat on the bank to look at what 
she was about she was already on the parapet 
of the wall above his head. 

“I say, I say! What are you doing!” 

Her wild feet were already moving along 
that narrow and precarious coping which 
formed the top. Jauntily, joyously, she glided 
across with exquisite and elastic poise as 
one exultingly unconscious of peril. It was 
superb; but the startled witness felt already 
a shock of nervous bewilderment. 

“I say, I say, Miss Broke, what are you 
doing?” 

Miss Broke turned an apple-blossom cheek 
over her shoulder towards him, and proceeded 
to look down upon her friend with an arch 
laugh lurking in the corners of her lips. 
The notes of his self-evident alarm floating 
up from below were as wine and music to 
her. 

“You must come down, you know. It isn’t 
safe, I am sure it isn’t safe.” 

She paid him no heed. There was that kind 
of madness in her pulses which his startled 
solicitude increased. Pouting with infectious 
little trills of joy, her winged feet tripped 
on and on across the wall. Her petticoats 
twinkled about her ankles like the motions 
of a bird with a white breast, falling and 
rocketing. Her fair curves swayed in the 
sunlight. Once she made a roguish pretence 
of missing her footing, and as the heart of 
the beholder leapt in sudden agitation, she 
swung round on her audacious heels, and 
confronted him with a face as frankly fearless, 
as frankly mischievous as ever emblazoned 
the vaunting spirit of woman. She looked 
as tantalizing as a squirrel, as bold as a 
robin, and as sure-footed as a chamois leap¬ 
ing along the face of the Alps. 
v Before he could guess whither her course 
was pointed, she had reached the base of 
the hunting tower at the far end of the 
wall. Immediately her deft feet began to 
climb that dizzy pinnacle. In vain did he 
call to her, now in tones of horror. She did 
not stop nor hesitate, nor once glance back. 
The madness that had taken her had intensi¬ 
fied its grip. 

It was wonderful that she should be able 
to find so many holds for her toes along 
the sheer front of the masonry. Up and up 
went the mad thing, not hearing now the 
entreaties and commands issued to her from 
below. The amazed, the horrified eye-wit¬ 
ness began to lose his self-control. 

“Stop for God’s sake!” he shouted. 

So furious had been her onslaught on that 
sheer surface, and such had been the quick¬ 
ness with which she had overcome it. that 
now she swung a truly dangerous height 
above him, more than two-thirds of the way 
towards the platform at the top. And it may 
have been that the terror-stricken tones of 
the young man’s entreaties penetrated to her, 
for here suddenly she paused for the first 
time. She turned an instant to look back. 
In that instant she was lost. 
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They Worshipped Beneath the Apple Tree. 

From Max Adder’s “The Quakeress.” ( IVinston .) 

The strong, true man and the tender, pure 
woman are Nature’s perfect material for the 
fusion of soul and body in the wedlock which 


the illumination of that Presence which had 
brought light and blessing to the spirits of 
their fathers. 

A spiritual nature strengthened by spiritual 
exercise had given to the man the power 
of almost complete abstraction. When he 


From “The Quakeress.” Copyright, 1903, by Charles Heber Clark. (John C. Winston Co.) 


FOR MANY MINUTES THE TWO SAT AND WORSHIPPED. 


moves through eternity to closer and closer 
union. 

This man and this woman were well-born 
in the high sense of that phrase. Behind 
them were two centuries of clean physical liv¬ 
ing and spiritual victory. Both had a precious 
heritage of impulse to lofty things given by 
a long line of ancestors who were steadfast 
to righteousness. The true Quaker prepares 
the ruddy cheek and the pure soul for his 
children’s great grandchildren, and the fore¬ 
fathers of these two had been faithful. 

Thus in the glory of the summer morning 
these heirs of the conquerors together sought 


closed his eyes as he sat with Abby beneath 
the tree the natural world was gone. There 
was in his soul, it is true, a subtle sense of 
the woman’s presence, but he was not con¬ 
scious of it; and if he had perceived it he 
would have felt that it was a part of that 
exalted spirituality into which he had entered. 
He worshipped, but the object of his worship 
was Divine Love, and what was the sentiment 
with which he regarded Abby but an emana¬ 
tion of that Love? This he had said to him¬ 
self more than once. He did not say it now 
or think it. Simply he flung open the door 
of his soul and sought to have the Divine 
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Inflowing; to meet God there in that hidden 
chamber and to have the secret place made 
holy by communion with the Most High.. 

And so Nature vanished from his sight 
and all its sounds were hushed, all its love¬ 
liness was hidden, while he was lifted up to 
fellowship with Him whose love has made 
all things beautiful. 

But for Abby there was a less exclusive 
sense of the Spiritual Presence. Through 
her shut eyelids she could not help seeing the 
glow of the sunshine. She heard the note 
of the robins that ran upon, the grass, the 
soft quaver of the cuckoo in the neighboring 
tree, the twitter of the sparrows that rustled 
about in the leafy plant that climbed upon 
and covered the wall of the house. She was en¬ 
veloped by the perfume of the clustered roses 
and the lilacs and she felt the gentle air that 
breathed upon her cheek. 

These were influences that affected her 
soul, and, besides, she heard faintly from the 
window of the distant church the deep dron¬ 
ing of the diapason and the strain of the 
higher music that seemed like the humming 
of melodious bees; and all these things com¬ 
bined to help her to spiritual exaltation. 

It was in the very fibre of her nature to 
find in the visible things that tell of a Divine 
Maker the evidence of His presence with her; 
and perhaps the Spirit does speak to some 
souls more distinctly through these things, 
even while He has Plis own secret contact 


with the inner nature. To Abby the faint, 
sweet strain of distant music was like an 
audible fragrance of flowers. 

But, alas for George! his presence gave no 
fervor to the flame of her devotion. 


Married—Not Mated. 

From Driver’s “Purple Peaks Remote ” (Laird 

< 5 * Lee.) 

“ ‘But do you think it wise, dear fellow/ 
I said, ‘to rush into marriage with a young 
lady whose honor is questioned by so many 
excellent people?’ 

“ ‘But I have given her my promise, Per- 
cival, and to violate one’s vow, and especially 
to one’s sweetheart, almost—wife—nothing 
could be more despicable than that!’ 

“ ‘Pardon me, Andrew, but you are quite 
mistaken. Better break a thousand pre-nup¬ 
tial vows than to subsequently deplore that 
you had vowed so unwisely. Happier the 
young woman, and infinitely to be envied* 
who is deserted, even at the nuptial altar, 
than the one who is neglected, and mal¬ 
treated, and possibly forsaken after the bridal 
hymn has been sung and the great organ has 
thundered out its gladdest wedding march. 
Better break with Esther now than to so 
mourn and droop, or become bitter and un¬ 
relenting, after your marriage, that Esther 
will wish that she had never known you. 

Men as noble and self-sacrific¬ 
ing and heroic as either of us 
have abandoned their wives at 
last; they would better have 
abandoned them before they 
espoused them. Forgive me, 
Andrew, for putting it strongly; 
but if you have one doubt of 
your own love for Esther, or if 
you have a single doubt of Es¬ 
ther’s integrity, then honor 
sternly forbids you taking an¬ 
other step. I must say all that 
is in my heart. To go on, under 
such conditions as I have de¬ 
scribed is, in the highest and 
deepest sense, profoundly dis¬ 
honorable.” 

“ ‘Maybe you are right, Per- 
cival,’ Andrew said wearily as 
he gazed out on Dearborn 
Street. 

“ ‘More than that, Andrew,’ I 
said, improving my opportunity, 
‘think how distant from each 
other are the orbits in which you 
and Esther move. You are 
scholarly; she is comparatively 
illiterate. You are city bred: she 
is country bred. You are of Bos¬ 
ton and New York social circles; 
she is noisy and obstreperous. 
Your recreations are in art and 
rare books; her’s the wild drive, 
the cake-walk dance, and the 
rowdy escapade. You are sensi¬ 
tive of your reputation; she is 
daring, and headstrong, and 
reckless. In the long, long days, 
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From “Return.” Copyrigh 1905, by L. C. Page & Co. 

""AND WHO AM I TO THANK . . . FOR THE RETURN OF MY LOCKET?’” 


and the dark, dark nights of the many, many 
years before you, where will you find a com¬ 
mon ground for interesting, consoling and 
untiring companionship ?’ 

“ ‘Nor is that all, Andrew. You are stu¬ 
dious; she is unstudious. Hence you will 
soar higher and higher in intellectual pur¬ 
suits and acquisitions, while she will sink to 
yet lower and lower levels. Think how lone¬ 
ly you will be—both of you! At last the 
rosy garland of matrimony will become an 
iron chain, rusty, and clanking, and exasper¬ 
ating, of a horrible bondage—than which 
there is none quite so terrible.’ ” 


The Miniature Comes to Life. 

From McGowan and Cooke’s “Return.” (Page.) 

One day, as Diana and Lit were sitting 
under the live-oaks on the lawn, watching 
Little Return, now nearly two years old, as 
he strove to toss up and catch a monster 
orange which his great-uncle had brought 
him, Diana cried out so suddenly and sharp¬ 
ly that Lit ran to the child, thinking some 
harm had befallen him. 

"No, no! Leave him alone! Look at him 
—the picture, Lit, the picture!” the mother 
cried. 

Lit drew back and regarded the child for 
a moment; then some position which his 
baby hands took upon the great yellow ball 
between them, some turn of the small, capped 
head above, touched a chord of remembrance, 
and she laughed out. "Surely, surely,” Lit 
agreed, coming back to her seat on the grass 


at Diana’s feet, "’tis like enough for a pic¬ 
ture of his very self instead of—” 

Diana’s musing voice broke in upon her 
speech, "It is most strange and wonderful 
to me,” she said, “that I should have been 
so moved by a picture that is the very por¬ 
trait of this, my child, and thought I had a 
memory of such a face, when I did look upon 
it. Can memory really work backward, think 
you, Lit? Was it a prophecy instead?” 

Lit laughed, and looked up at her fondly, 
"Is’t possible,” she asked, "that with all my 
gabble—and I talk continually when I am 
with you, Mistress Marshall; the Lord knows 
my Indian blood does not show there—is’t 
possible that I never told ye how that minia¬ 
ture was Lieutenant Marshall’s? ’Tis strange 
you should never have seen it amongst his 
belongings.” 

Diana went to the boy, caught him up, and 
scanned every feature. "If I had needed a 
proof,” she said, at last, softly, "that my mar¬ 
riage to Robert was ordained my Heaven, I 
have it here. I have never thought about that 
little picture without a strange tugging at my 
heart-strings. And so, ’twas Robert’s face. 
His mother looked upon it and loved it, even 
as I thee, heart’s treasure,” and she covered 
Return’s cheeks with kisses. 

Robert’s papers and private belongings, 
left behind and sent to Chaters House, had 
never been opened. To do so, and assort 
them, would have been to confess that their 
owner would never return to perform the 
task. But Diana now commissioned Lit to 
look among them for the miniature, and 
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when it was found and displayed upon the 
mantel-board in the parlor, it was a frequent 
subject of jest that many guests took it for 
the portrait of Return, and asked why so 
quaint a costume had been chosen for it. 


Guess How I Felt! 

From Lloyd Osbourne’s “The Motor maniacs.” 

( Bobbs-Merrill .) 

W hen I had been running the machine for 
about a week and doing splendidly with it, 
Captain Cartwright turned up from Washing¬ 
ton. I suppose I wasn’t so pleased as I ought 
to have been to see him, for though we were 
engaged and all that, there were wheels with¬ 
in wheels and—you know how silly girls are 
and what fool things they do, and Gerard 
Malcolm—and the captain, to make matters 
worse, talked a whole streak about good form, 
and how in England they always walked 
their automobiles, and how hateful anything 
like speeding (and going to jail) was to a 
real English lady, and “Oh, my dear, would 
the Queen do it?” Can’t you hear him? It 
goaded me into saying awful things back, and 
when I took him out for his first spin, as 
grumpy as only an Englishman can be after 
you’ve insulted him from his hat to his boots, 
I just opened the throttle, threw in the high 
clutch, and let her go. There were some 
things I liked about the captain, and the best 
was that he didn’t scare easy. He just folded 
his arms and never wiggled an eyelash while 
I took some of the grades like the Empire 
State Express. 

“I had given him about eighteen miles of 
this sort of thing when the right-hand cylin¬ 
der began to miss a little. Then, after a 
while, the left started to skip, too. I stopped 
under a tree to look for the trouble and pulled 
up the bonnet. The spark-plugs were badly 
carbonized, and when I had seen to them and 
had put the captain on the crank, we could 
only get explosions at intervals. There was 
good compression; everything was lubricating 
nicely; no heating or sticking anywhere— 
but the engine had lain down on us. The 
captain was so angry he wouldn’t speak a 
word to me, and mumbled red-hot things to 
himself under his breath. Guess how I felt. 
But he was too much of a gentleman not to 
crank—and so he cranked and cranked and 
still nothing happened. I chased a whole row 
of things one after another—battery, buz¬ 
zer, oil or gasoline in the cylinders, defective 
insulation, commutator, water in the carbur¬ 
ettor, choked feed-pipe—and all it did was to 
cough in a dreary, tow-me-home-to-mother 
sort of way. 

“If the captain had known anything about 
engines and could have made it start, I ex¬ 
pect I would have married him and lived hap¬ 
py ever afterward. It was just his Heaven¬ 
sent chance to win out and show he was the 
right man for the place. But he didn’t know 
enough to run a phonograph and began to 
talk about getting towed in, and how if he 
ever bought a machine it would be electric. 


If I had been out of patience with him before, 
imagine what I felt then! He said he knew 
all the time I was driving too fast and hurt¬ 
ing something, and thought he had proved it 
by the cylinders being hot—as though they 
aren’t always hot. It was awful how stupid 
he was and helpless and disagreeable. He 
couldn’t even crank properly and the engine 
back-fired on him and hurt his hand. Finally 
I got so desperate that I sat down and cried, 
while he nursed his hand and said we ought 
to desert the machine and go home, and that 
papa would be anxious if we didn’t turn up 
to lunch. I knew all the time he was talking 
about his lunch. You don’t know what an 
Englishman is if he isn’t fed regularly, and it 
was now after one and we were eighteen miles 
from High Court. 

“But I wasn’t the girl to give up the ship.” 


Man and Woman. 

From Oscar Wilde’s “Epigrams .” (Luce.) 

The mind of a thoroughly well-informed 
man is like a bric-a-brac shop, all monsters 
and dust and everything priced above its 
proper value. 

The only way a woman can ever reform a 
man is by boring him so completely that he 
loses all possible interest in life/ 

Never trust a woman who wears mauve or 
a woman over thirty-five who is fond of pink 
ribbons. It means they have a history. 

We live in an age that reads too much to be 
wise and thinks too much to be beautiful. 

Tea is the only simple pleasure left to us 

To get into the best society nowadays, one 
has either to feed people, amuse people, or 
shock people. 

More marriages are ruined nowadays by 
the common sense of the husband than by 
anything else. Flow can a woman be expected 
to be happy with a man who insists on 
treating her as if she were a perfectly ra¬ 
tional being. 

It is absurd to say that there are neither 
ruins nor curiosities in America when they 
have their mothers and their manners. 

There is no such thing as romance in our 
day, women have become too brilliant; noth¬ 
ing spoils a romance so much as a sense of 
humor in a woman. 

Women have always been picturesque pro¬ 
tests against the mere existence of common 
sense. 

Musical people are so absurdly unreason¬ 
able. They always want one to be perfectly 
dumb at the very moment when one is long¬ 
ing to be absolutely deaf. 

No woman, plain or pretty, has any com¬ 
mon sense at all. Common sense is the priv¬ 
ilege of our sex and we men are so self- 
sacrificing that we never use it. 

It is absurd to have a hard and fast rule 
about what one should read and what one 
shouldn’t. More than half of modern culture 
depends on what one shouldn’t read. 

All women become like their mothers—that 
is their tragedy. No man does. That’s his. 
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Lord Monte Learns to Run an Automobile. 

From the Williamsons’ “The Princess Passes.” 
(Holt.) 

I managed to mutter something as I moved 
the lever, and touched the clutch-pedal with 
a caress timid as a falling snowflake. Almost 


have filled my goggles. We waltzed, we wav¬ 
ered, we shied, until we outdid the Seine in 
the windings of its channel. 

I fully expected that Winston would pluck 
me like a noxious weed from the driver’s seat 
where I had taken root, and snatch the helm 



Copyright, 1905, by Henry Holt & Co. 
VOILA, MONSIEUR. 


apologetically, I slid the lever into position, 
and let in the clutch. Somehow, I had not ex¬ 
pected it to answer so soon; but, as if it dis¬ 
liked being patted by a stranger, the dragon 
took the bit between its teeth and bolted. I 
hung on and did things more by instinct than 
by skill, for the beast was hideously lithe and 
strong, a thousand times stronger and wilder 
than I had dreamed. 

Every faculty of body and brain was con¬ 
centrated on first keeping the monster out of 
the ditch on the off side, then the ditch on 
the near. My eyes expanded until they must 


himself; but strange to relate, I remained un¬ 
molested. Jack confined his interference to an 
occasional “Whoa,” or “Steady, old boy;” 
while in the tonneau so profound a silence 
reigned that, if I had had time to think of 
anything, I should have supposed Molly to be 
swooning. 

“Why don’t you curse me, and put me out 
of my misery?” I gasped, when I had by a 
miracle avoided a tree as large as a house, 
which I had seen deliberately step out of its 
proper place to get in my way. 

“‘Curse you,’ my dear fellow? You’re do- 
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ing. splendidly,” said Jack. “You deserve 
praise, not blows. I did a lot worse when I 
began.” 

Thus encouraged, I gained confidence in 
myself and the machine. Almost at once, I 
was conscious of improvement in mastering 
the touch of the wheel. Soon, I was imitat¬ 
ing a straight line with fair success, subject 
to a few graceful deviations. I realized that, 
after all, we were not going very fast, though 
my sensation at starting had been that of 
hanging on to a streak of greased lightning. 

I began to sigh for more worlds to con¬ 
quer, and when Jack reminded me that we 
were on the first speed, I pronounced myself 
equal to an experiment with the second. He 
made me practice taking one hand from the 
wheel, looking about me a little, and trying 
to keep the car straight by feeling rather than 
sight. When I had accomplished these feats, 
and had not brought the car to grief (even 
though we passed several vehicles, and I was 
drawn by a demoniac influence to swerve to¬ 
wards each one as if it had been the load¬ 
stone to my magnet, or the candle to my 
moth), Jack finally consented to grant my 
request. He told me clearly what to do, and 
I did it, or some inward servant of myself 
did, whenever the master was within an ace 
of losing his head. I pressed down the 
clutch-pedal, pulled the lever affectionately 
towards me, and very gradually opened the 
throttle, so as not to startle it. In spite of my 
caution, however, I thought for an instant we 
were really going to get on the other side of 
the horizon, which had been avoiding us for 
so long. We shot ahead alarmingly, but to 
my intense relief, as well as surprise, I found 
that Jack had not exaggerated. It was easier 
to steer on the second speed than on the first. 
I had merely to tickle the wheel with my fin¬ 
ger, to send us gliding, swanlike, this way 
or that. To be sure, I did well-nigh run 
over a chicken, but I would be prepared to 
argue with it till it was black in the face that 
the proper place for its blood would be on its 
own silly head, not mine. 

Elated by my triumphs, I scarcely listened 
further to Jack’s directions; how, if I thought 
there was danger, all I had to do was to 
unclutch, and put on the brake, whereupon 
the car would stop as if by magic, as it had for 
Molly in the Fulham Road; how I must not 
forget that the foot brakes had a way oi 
obeying fiercely, and must not be applied 
with violence ; how I must remember to pull 
the brake lever by my hand, towards me if I 
wanted to stop; how it acted on expanding 
rings on the inside faces of drums, which 
were on the back wheels (I pitied those poor, 
concealed faces, for the description was neu¬ 
ralgic, somehow), and I could lock them at 
almost any speed. 

“I want to get on the third, and then’ll I 
try the fourth, thank you,” I interpolated im¬ 
patiently. “More—more! Faster, faster! 
Whew, this knocks spots out of the Ice 
Run!” 

“Let him have his way, Jack,” cried Molly, 
speaking for the first time. “Hurrah, the 
motor microbe is in his blood, and never, 
never will he get it out again.” 

“Full speed ahead, then!” said Jack. 


“Out of the Mouths of Babes.” 

From Baronsss von Hutton’s "Pam” {Dodd, 
Mead.) 

“I don’t believe in marriage.” 

“By Jove! Not believe in marriage? May 
I ask why not?” 

Pam did not answer for a moment, and he 
went on. “You believe in love, I know, for I 
remember a wigging you gave me about Ar¬ 
cadia.” 

“Yes. I do believe in love—of course I do. 
If you knew my father and mother, Mr. 
Peele, you would not have had to ask me 
that.” 

“Well, then, why not in marriage?” 

“Because marriage seems to me to be so 
hampered and narrowed by a thousand hum¬ 
drum cares and superstitions; because married 
people squabble, or get over being in love; be¬ 
cause the very fact that one has sworn to 
keep on feeling a certain way is bound to 
make one change. Imagine vowing in church 
to hate and loathe your bitterest enemy all 
the rest of your life, and then trying to do it! 
It stands to reason that you’d begin to like 
him before you had got out of the church- 
door !” 

Peele was silent for a few seconds. Her 
words expressed his own feelings with a 
clearness he had never dared to use, and his 
thoughts had flown as the crow flies to the 
Lady Henrietta and his own future. 

“I think,” the girl went on, her hands, full 
of flowers, clasping her knees, her eyes half 
closed with intentness, “that people who love 
each other need no promises.” 

“You are not the first, my dear, to advance 
that theory, but it won’t hold water. Laws 
have to exist, you see. If there were no mar' 
riage there could be no social order. The 
minute two people got tired of each other, 
off they’d go. each would have his or her 
own way, and—the children in the nursery, 
what would become of them?” 

“It seems to me that people do about that 
when they are married. If Lady Lloyd-Venn 
hadn’t been chained down to Sir Dick she 
would never for a moment have dreamed of 
falling in love with that nasty Captain Ben- 
tinck! Every one knows that a bird in the 
bush is worth a dozen in the hand!” 

Peele burst out laughing. “ 'Out of the 
mouths of babes!’ But what about the one 
of the pair who might happen to be satisfied 
with his bargain?” 

“Like poor Mrs. Kennedy. Well, she is 
perfectly happy now; much happier than if 
mother had not had the courage to just go off 
with father. Think how wretched Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy would have been if he had stayed with 
her by force, and loathed her as he would 
have, after knowing mother.” 

Peele had not thought of this case, and felt 
a slight discomfort as she enlarged on it. 
“Your father’s and mother’s case is most ex¬ 
ceptional,” he said, rising. “It is the only one 
of which I have ever heard that has not 
turned out badly for every one concerned.” 

“Well, if I ever fall in love with any one, 
you’ll hear of another case, for I’m never go¬ 
ing to make any idiotic promises.” 

“You must feel yourself to be singularly • 
inconstant, then!” 
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“I’m not,” she flashed back angrily. “But 
how can I tell how I’ll feel in ten years? 
Just wait, Mr. Peele, you and I. You are 
going to make a splendid marriage de con- 
venance, and I shall never marry at all. Let’s 
see which of us turns out the happiest.” 

“And if,” he' hesitated, “you should have 
children? Don’t you see?” It seemed to 
him unutterably pathetic the way, as he put 
his question, she opened her eyes in surprise. 

“Well, didn't they—father and mother— 
have me ?” 


Slaying the Dragon. 

From Chandler and Montgomery’s “Told in the 
Gardens of Araby.” (Eaton & Mains.) 

All that night the princess was not per¬ 
mitted to sleep, but worked as hard as she 
could, serving the cooks. When morning 
came she stole away, went into the other part 
of the palace, and climbed the stairs. There, 
in a room by herself, she saw a sultana who 
was dressed from head to foot in black. 
Without letting herself be seen, the young 
explorer went to another room, in which was 
seated another princess. This one, likewise, 
was dressed in black, and all the room was 
draped in mourning. Leaving this, she went 
to still another room, in which a sultana, who 
was arrayed from head to foot in scarlet, was 
seated upon a divan. The princess went on, 
noiselessly, until she came to the chamber of 
the king. The court physician had adminis¬ 
tered a powder to him, and the king lay un¬ 
conscious. 

During all this, more time had elapsed than 
the princess dreamed. It was now evening, 
and time for the coming of the dragon. She 
knew, by savory odors, that the feast which 
she had helped to prepare was spread in the 
banqueting hall. It seemed to her that a time 
had come when she should apply for aid. 
Her heart was trembling with hope and fear; 
but she took the hairs from her bosom, rubbed 
them together, when—O, joy, the beautiful 
horse stood before her once more. 

“My princess, art thou in need of me?” he 
asked. “And what is it that thou requirest?” 

“If it be in your power, my noble deliverer, 
give me a sword so sharp and strong that 
should I strike an enormous dragon with it, 
he must be severed in two.” 

Without moving from the spot, the horse 
turned his head and the princess saw a sword 
among his caparisons. “Take it, my sul¬ 
tana!” he answered. “Use it well. And re-' 
member that you must not strike a second 
blow, in the same place.” With this warning 
he disappeared. 

The princess grasped the sword. Going di¬ 
rectly to the king’s chamber, she hid herself 
in a corner. 

The palace was deserted. It seemed strange 
that the people should leave their beloved 
king to his fate; but this was in the agree¬ 
ment by which the whole country had been 

spared._In the middle of the night a great 

noise burst forth through all the sky. The 
moon and stars became obscured. Every¬ 
thing was black at pitch. Immediately after¬ 
ward, with loud snorts, an immense dragon 
appeared in the middle of the room. 


Scarcely had he appeared when the young 
princess seized the sword with both hands 
and crying “Yellah!” struck him such a blow 
that his head was severed from the body. 

Then a terrible sound came from the body 
of the dragon; and this sound was like a 
voice, which formed itself into these words: 
“O, valiant youth! Let me know, by striking 
again, whether you are, indeed, a boy.” 

But the princess remembered the warning 
of the horse and remained standing perfectly 
still, until the soul of the dragon had left his 
body and gone to Hades, its rightful place. 
She then cut off one of his ears, put it in her 
pocket, and, hiding the sword in her clothing, 
returned to the kitchen and renewed her 
tasks, running up and down stairs according 
to the directions of the cooks. 


Mad Riding. 

From Chamberlain’s “Mrs. Essington.” (Century Co.) 

Thair had an open course—two miles of 
sandy turf—to catch Julia in. She had ridden 
down near the sea, and, following the pack, 
now zigzagged up hill. He, hugging the line 
of the dunes, cut off a corner, and so caught 
up with her. Hearing him coming, she 
spurred harder; but he drew up inch by 
inch, until, his roan abreast her black, they 
rushed into the face of the wind together. 

Hounds in front and hunters behind were 
forgotten; between the cypresses crowding 
down from the hills, and the oblivion of fog 
beating in from sea, they sped, wild with the 
elation of flight, unmindful of beginning, ob¬ 
livious of end. 

Fog was already streaming among the fan¬ 
tastic trees of the Point of Pines, cutting 
them off in front; but Julia held an unswerv¬ 
ing course until the damp breath blew on 
her hot cheeks, and moisture stood in pearls 
in her hair. 

The point went back from the sea in a 
low ridge, running up into a straggling grove 
of cypress. Its backbone of round, tumbling 
stones was cruel footing for horses. The 
pack made nothing of it, slipping over like 
snakes. Julia was for following, but Long- 
acre turned a sharp flank movement that had 
the black headed off, flying up the point for 
the trees, the pack yelping a parallel course 
on the ieft of the ridge. 

Julia brought her whip down savagely on 
the black’s flank as she passed him. Long- 
acre took an in-breath as they swept under 
the trees. The sun through the fine, blow¬ 
ing mist made a dazzle for the eyes. 

Over a ground broken and spotted with 
black stumps the girl guided her horse with 
admirable skill, Longacre saving his neck by 
luck. Their pace perforce was slower, dodg¬ 
ing the trees that sprang on them out of the 
mist like specters. 

Then, with a hallo, a crashing rush, Thair 
broke through the scrub on their left. Old 
rider that he was, he knew the short cuts of 
every course. He shouted, and they swerved 
toward him. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” he 
panted. 

“After the hounds!” cried Julia. 
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“The wild juggernaut couldn’t finish this 
run!” he protested. 

“Nonsense!” The girl wheeled her horse. 
“We’ll be out of the mist when we get away 
from the point.” 

“That you won’t. It’s coming in from the 
land, too. It’ll be thick in five minutes, and 
we’ll snag, or break our precious necks on 
these dwarf-cypresses!” 

“We’ll be out in half a minute!” Julia said, 
shook out her reins, and was off. 


Priest and Ex-Priest Meet Again. 

From Thurston’s “The Apple of Eden.” ( Dodd , 
Mead.) 

“You don’t think I’ve changed?” 

“Not in appearance.” 

“Ah, appearances aren’t everything.” 

“Except when you want to sell a picture.” 

“Oh, is that the way?” 

Holland looked up from the plate. 

“What do you think people buy pictures 
for?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. The copy of Rubens 
that we have in the chapel at Rathmore al¬ 
ways seems very inspiring to me. That’s 
about the only good picture I’ve seen.” 

“But I’m not talking about masters. Peo¬ 
ple paint now-a-days to get something to eat. 
The picture you least like to paint the dealers 
want four copies of. So you paint these four, 
and when you receive the money for them you 
begin to get over the feeling of wishing you 
were dead.” 

: ‘But what sort of picture do they want? 
And why should you wish that you were 
dead?” 

Accepting the hospitality of his friend he 
felt called upon to inquire about these things, 
though they did not really interest him. 

“The sort of picture they want is the 
beautiful girl in the beautiful pose, with a 
beautiful background of passion-flowers. Why 
you wish you were dead, is because there’s 
not a daub of life in her from the chaplet 
round her head to the sandals on her feet. 
And when you see four copies of her standing 
round on the floor you feel as if she were try¬ 
ing to throttle you.” 

Father Michael listened intently to all that 
his friend was saying, and when Holland 
looked up to find his gray, serious eyes taking 
it all in such a vein he could not help laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Oh, but that’s not the only side to the 
business,” he added with sudden earnestness. 
“There is another side.” 

He rose impulsively from the table and 
crossed to the easel. The picture standing 
on its rest was covered with a thin, green 
baize cloth. 

“There is this side,” he lifted up the ma¬ 
terial and stood aside, so that the priest 
could the more plainly and to advantage see 
the picture which he had unveiled. 

Without doubt there was the touch of 
genius in its conception and execution. Just 
the light, passing touch of genius, which is 
more to be appreciated in its promise of 
greater things than in its immediate pres¬ 
ence. 


It was the portrait of a girl. She was by 
no means beautiful, not even pretty. A mass 
of brown hair coiled untidily, but with nat¬ 
urally graceful curves about her head. In 
her eyes lay an expression that seemed to 
take in all her surroundings, whatever they 
might be. Father Michael felt that they 
included him, but him alone. Her mouth, 
neither large nor small, looked warm with 
the moving life that she all but possessed, 
and her shoulders and breast, though un¬ 
draped, were toned down by heavy shadows 
into a mere suggestion of their outline. 

“I’ve called it ‘The Inevitable, ” said 
Maurice, simply. 

Father Michael found his eyes clinging to 
it, yet all his inborn idea of things—his 
repugnance to those obvious facts of which 
too suddenly he had realized that this was 
one—made him wish not to see it any longer. 

“I suppose it’s very good,” he said awk¬ 
wardly, and he felt that the blood was rising 
in his cheeks. “But I never look at that sort 
of picture. I must confess I don’t see any 
necessity for it.” _ 

Disowned Among the Trianons. 

From Wayne’s “A Prince to Order.” (Lane.) 

They strolled along the winding paths, dal¬ 
lied on the shore of the funny little artificial 
lake, and rested for a while in the “Temple 
de l’Amour.” The number of visitors, how¬ 
ever, was to both of them a disturbing influ¬ 
ence. They would have liked the place to 
themselves, but they were at every turn run¬ 
ning into couples and parties whose presence, 
as Grey put it, “spoiled the picture.” 

They had just emerged from that group of 
homely, quaint cottages in a far corner of the 
garden where the fair ladies of Louis’s Court 
were wont to play at peasant life, when the 
rippling laughter of women and the more 
hearty if less musical merriment of men broke 
jarringly upon their hearing. 

“Can’t we have some milk at the vacherie 
suisse?” Grey heard a woman’s voice ask in 
the English of the well-bred. 

And then a man rejoined: 

“Milk! What for? There’s still an un¬ 
opened case of champagne in the coach.” 

Again the laughter echoed, but nearer. The 
little company were coming towards them, 
hidden by the shrubbery. A second later and 
they came into view—a tall, large woman 
with brilliant auburn hair, in gown and hat 
of pale lavender; a middle-aged man, red- 
faced and well-groomed; a dainty little dark 
woman, all in red, with a tall, dark man in 
grey, and then—Grey went white as the whit¬ 
est cloud overhead, for Hope Van Tuyl was 
approaching, and with her was the young 
man from the Embassy whom he had seen 
yesterday at the hotel. And there was Froth- 
ingham, too, whom he had not recognized at 
first glance; and it was Nicholas Van Tuyl, 
he saw now, who was with the red-haired 
woman in the lead. 

For a second he halted, undecided, a power¬ 
ful impulse urging him to speak to the woman 
he loved, at all hazards. His lips were fram¬ 
ing words, his eyes were beaming, his hand 
was half way to his hat, before his judgment 
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came to the rescue—and held him; told him 
that it would be folly, that now as never 
before it was his duty to maintain his dis¬ 
guise and thereby eventually establish his in¬ 
nocence. His eyes cooled, his teeth closed on 
his embryo utterance, his hand dropped to his 
side. 

“Carey Grey!” 

Hope’s voice rang out suddenly above the 
babble of the party. She had seen him and 
recognized him. The others had passed on. 
Only she and Edson were there beside him. 
With an effort that cost him the most poig¬ 
nant torture he ever suffered he turned to 
Minna, murmuring words that had no mean¬ 
ing and walked heedlessly by. 

Edson caught Miss Van Tuyl's trembling 
arm. 

“Sh!” he warned, a little excitedly; “you’ve 
made a mistake. That isn’t Grey.” 

“But”—and the color came and went in her 
face and she breathed quickly—“but I know 
it is. I know him, I’m sure; oh, quite, quite 
sure. I cannot be mistaken. His hair is 
changed; yes, and he has a beard, but his 
eyes—I should always know his eyes; and”— 
as she stood gazing after him—“his shoulders. 
There isn’t another man in the world who 
has shoulders just like Carey Grey’s.” 

“No other man, possibly,” added Edson, 
“except the Crown Prince of Budavia.” 


The Return of Ethan Allen. 

From Peck’s “Hester of the Grants.” (Fox, Duf- 
field & Co.) 

Before long the stillness was rudely broken 
by the sound of running feet, and down 
the hill toward the Tavern came David Fay, 
panting and excited. Reaching the startled 
group he swung his hat, and shouted loudly, 
without checking his course down the street. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Ethan Allen is com¬ 
ing! Ethan. Allen is coming!” he cried. 

Stephen Fay sprang to his feet, as did the 
others. Rushing into the road, he shaded 
his eyes with his hand and stared up the 
blossoming archway, down which three horse¬ 
men were riding, their horses covered with 
dust, as from a long journey. There was no 
mistaking Ethan Allen, even in that dim light. 
Before the horsemen had time to draw rein 
beneath the Catamount men could be seen 
running toward the Tavern from every direc¬ 
tion. Hatless, some of them coatless, they 
crowded up the road rending the Sabbath 
quiet with their shouts of delight. 

“Ethan Allen! Ethan Allen! Welcome to 
old Bennington! God bless you, Ethan, old 
boy, just me shake your hand! The Yorkers 
haven’t swallowed us yet, thanks to you, 
Ethan!” . , . 

They pressed close to his horses side, joy 
in every face. 

The man they cheered sat silent for a 
moment, hardly answering their shouts. Per¬ 
haps the sweet reality of the home-coming 
shook even his strong spirit. From the roof 
of the Catamount Tavern the breeze caught 
and tossed into rippling beauty the Flag of 
the Old Thirteen! The slender circle of 
stars shone white as mist in the twilight, the 


silver and crimson bars fluttered softly as 
with life. The man who had been a captive 
for nearly three long years stared up at it 
with trembling lips, his dark head bare. 

“God’s blessing on it, men!” he cried in a 
husky voice. “When first I saw it there at 
Valley Forge I knew why men loved Freedom, 
for that was Freedom’s self! May the day 
never dawn when that Flag shall be lowered 
to a foe, be they cursed British or-” 

He broke off suddenly and turned to greet 
the men who gathered about him. 

By now the street was thronged with hur¬ 
rying townsfolk, both men and women; each 
one eager to grasp his hand, to look into his 
face. With a friendly gesture he introduced 
his fellow-travellers as comrades in his cap¬ 
tivity, come home with him to “the Grants” 
to learn “what manner of men they were who 
had conquered Lord Burgoyne.” 

Then, dismounting, he walked up the path 
to the Tavern. At the threshold he turned 
and looked back at the familiar scene; the 
darkening street, the friendly faces. 

“Boys,” he cried, “to think I’m back again 
in old Bennington! There’s not a spot on 
earth like this land which the Lord our God 
hath given us to possess!” 

The news of his return ran like flame from 
end to end of the little town, till joy sought 
some stronger form of utterance. Some of 
the younger men urged that cannon should 
be fired, and though at first their elders hesi¬ 
tated on the ground of disturbing the Sunday 
quiet, all scruples vanished in the flood of 
wild rejoicing. Dr. Fay and a dozen of his 
townsmen ran swiftly up the hill to the 
storehouses. The old six-pounder brought 
from Fort Hoosick in ’72 to be used against 
Governor Tryon, spoke right royally now, the 
echoes answering all along the valley. The 
rude invasion of the Sabbath evening reached 
the ears of Parson Dewey, where he sat in an 
upper chamber, and brought him to his feet, 
exclaiming that “nothing less than the arrival 
of the bold infidel” could have occasioned 
this disturbance; and forthwith he sallied 
forth to seek him and those “men of Belial” 
who celebrated his return in the old Tavern. 

By dawn Bennington was overflowing with 
friends and neighbors come to greet their 
hero. Herrick’s Rangers marched in review, 
toasts were drunk in the Council-room, and 
the ancient cannon thundered forth a salute 
of fourteen guns—thirteen for the New Re¬ 
public, and one for young Vermont! What 
wonder that they loved him, those “turbulent 
sons of freedom,” the man who had so often 
risked his life in their common cause, wrest¬ 
ing their hard-won lands from the. hand of 
the despoiler, fighting tooth and nail for the 
rights that were j ustly theirs! What wonder 
that they shouted forth his name, linking it 
with that of the State he loved, till the air 
shook with the words: “Vermont and Ethan 
Allen! Vermont and Ethan Allen !” 

Late that afternoon, when the tumult had 
subsided, Stephen Fay called Hester into the 
garden. . . . “The God in whom he trusted 
brought him back in safety. The ‘gods of the 
hills’ whose aid he invoked have saved him 
from his enemies. Well may Vermont rejoice. 
Ethan Allen is come to his own again!” 
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Barbotte (Bull-pout). 

Ftom William Henry Drummond’s “The Voyageur” 
(Putnam.) 

Dere's some lak dory, an’ some lak bass, 

An’ plaintee dey mus’ have trout— 

An’ w’ite feesh too, dere ’s quite a few 
Not satisfy do widout— 

Very fon’ of sucker seme folk is, too, 

But for me you can go an’ cut 
De w’ole of dem t’roo w’at you call menu, 

So long as I get barbotte— 

Hoi Ho! for me it’s de nice barbotte. 

No fuss to ketch lieem—no row at all, 

De same as you have wit’ bass— 

Never can tell if you hook lieem well, 

An’ mebbe he’s gone at las’! 

An’ trout, wall! any wan ’s ketchin’ trout 
Dey got to be purty smart— 

But leetle bull-pout, don’t have to look out, 

For dem feller got no heart— 

Good t’ing, dey ain’t got no heart. 

Pleasan’ to lissen upon de spring 
De leetle bird sing bees song, 

W’ile you watch de line an’ look out for sign 
Of mooshrat swimmin’ along; 

Den tak’ it easy an’ smoke de pipe, 

An’ w’ere is de man has got 
More fun dan you on de ole canoe 

W’en dey ’re bitin’, de nice barbotte— 

De nice leetle fat barbotte. 

Den tak’ lieem off home wit’ a dozen more 
An’ skin lieem so quick you can, 

Fry heem wit’ lard, an’ you ’ll fin’ it hard 
To say if dere ’s on de pan 
Such feesh as dat on de worl’ before 
Since Adam, you know, is shut 
Out of de gate w’en he ’s cornin’ home late, 

As de nice leetle fat barbotte— 

Dat 's true, de nice leetle sweet barbotte. 


Among the Northern Lights. 

From Beach’s “Pardners.” ( McClure, Phillips.) 

“Then I heard Metla calling softly from 
below: 

“‘Jump!* she said. ‘Big one, jump.’ 

“She had loosed a canoe at the landing 
and now held it in the boiling current under¬ 
neath, paddling desperately. 

“As they ran out of the tents with their 
rifles I leaped. 

“A long drop and cold water, but I hit feet 
first. When I rose the little girl was along¬ 
side. 

“It’s a ticklish thing to crawl over the 
stern of a canoe in the spatter of slugs, with 
the roar of muzzleloaders above. It’s shakin’ 
to the nerves, but the maid never flinched, 
not even when a bullet split the gunnel. She 
ripped a piece of her dress and plugged a hole 
under the water line while I paddled out of 
range. 

“The next winter at Holy Cross she ran 
to me shaking one day. 

“ ‘He is here! He is here! Oh, Big man, 
I am afraid!’ 

‘“Who’s here?’ says I. 

“ ‘He is here—Father Orloff,’ and her eyes 
were round and scared so that I took her 
up and kissed her while she clung to me— 
she was such a little girl. 

“ ‘He spoke to me at the water-hole, “I have 
come for you.” I ran very fast, but he came 
behind. “Where is George?”’ he said. 

“I went out of the cabin down to the Mis¬ 
sion, and into the house of Father Barnum. 
He was there. 

“‘Orloff! What do ye want?’ I says. 


“Father Barnum speaks up—‘he’s known 
for a good man the length of the river. 
George,’ says he, ‘Father Orloff tells me you 
stole the girl Metla from her tribe. ’Tis a 
shameful thing for a white to take a red 
girl for his wife, but it’s a crime to live as you 
do.’ 

“‘What?’ says I. 

“ ‘We can’t sell you provisions nor allow 
you to stay in the village.’ 

“Orloff grins. ‘You must go on,’ he says, 
‘or give her up.’ 

“ ‘No! I’ll do neither.’ And I shows the 
paper from the missionary at Nulato statin’ 
that we were married. ‘She’s my wife,’ says 
I, ‘and too good for me. She’s left her people 
and her gods, and I’ll care for her.’ I saw 
how it hurt Orloff, and I laid my hand on 
his shoulder close to the neck. ‘I distrust ye, 
and sure as Fate ye’ll die the shocking death 
if ever harm comes to the little one.’ ” 


Cupid’s Darts Strike Literature. 

From Kennedy’s “The Lodestar.” ( Macmillan.) 

“Honestly, I didn’t know anything about 
that book; I never read these current novels,” 
added Stuffy Smith somewhat superfluously, 
since no one for an instant suspected him of 
reading anything at all. 

“Oh, that’s all right; I’m sure you didn’t 
know about it,” said the girl, a little more 
graciously, this concession arising from a 
sincere belief in his truthfulness. 

“You mean I’m not a reading man,” he said. 
“Well, maybe I’m not,” he confessed a little 
morosely. “I admit I’ve got no taste that 
way—I read a fearful lot of stuff in college, 
but most of it bored me stiff. I thought Pius 
^Eneas was a whimpering prig, and Odysseus 
was just a crazy hobo, and I don’t see how 
they came to make a hobo the hero of a fairy 
story, anyway.” 

“I never thought of it exactly that way,” 
said Miss Rawlins, with some interest. 

“I took a course in Tennyson and Brown¬ 
ing, too,” the young man went on. “I didn’t 
pretend to care anything about poetry, but I 
knew that the feller who gave the lectures 
had neuralgic headaches and used to cut reci¬ 
tations about half the time, and while I was 
there all the stuff went filtering through my 
head and some of it had to stick.” 

“Really?” said the girl, with amusement. 

“And I went to three or four kinds of his¬ 
tory. When I graduated I knew quite a lot 
about Cleopatra and Charlemagne and Aaron 
Burr and the Duke of Wellington and Boadi- 
cea and all that crowd. But you don’t hear 
any one around town talking up any of ’em, 
so I gradually forgot what they all did.” 

“How unfortunate!” was Miss Rawlins’s 
comment. 

“Yes. After I got out of college, I in- ^ 
tended to keep up my reading—I give you my 
word I did,” said the young man, mournfully; 

“but I couldn't seem to get interested in any¬ 
thing. I tried to read a book called ‘The His¬ 
tory of the Warfare of Science with Theol¬ 
ogy,’ and the first volume almost killed me. 

“It doesn’t sound quite your style,” said the 
girl, kindly. 
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“Say,” he proposed earnestly, “you’ve read 
a lot of things, and you know all the books a 
feller like me ought to read. Now, if you’ll 
make out a list. I’ll promise you to get ’em 
and read ’em. Only please leave out ‘The 
History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology.’ Yes, I’ll promise you to get ’em 
and read ’em.” He looked at the girl with 
uneasy anxiety. 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of assuming such a 
responsibility,” said Miss Rawlins, hastily. 
She fancied Stuffy struggling desperately 
through Boswell’s Life or painfully perusing 
Walter Pater. Yet surely it was a brave 
offer he was making. “But I congratulate 
you on your ambition,” she added with a 
smile. 

A shadow came over the blond features of 
her stocky companion. 

“Oh, I haven’t any ambition in that way,” 
he protested. “Not a bit. But I’d just do it, 
though, if you’d like me to,” he announced 
meaningly. 

“Don’t be foolish,” Alice replied with de¬ 
cision. _ 


Treason Against the Ruler. 

From Marchmont’s “A Courier of Fortune.” 

C Stokes .) 

At this moment a servant approached Ga- 
brielle with a request that she would go at 
once to the Duchess. She had been taken ill 
suddenly and had asked urgently for Ga- 
brielle. 

“I will come soon.” 

“You need not hesitate on account of me,” 
said Gerard, with a smile. 

“These soldiers here,” replied Gabrielle in 
a tone of alarm, as she pointed to a number 
of men who showed in the doorways. “See. 
I fear danger.” 

“’Tis the hour for the change of guard, 
Gabrielle,” said de Proballe. 

“I will not go yet,” she declared firmly. 

“You cannot stay .here, mademoiselle,” in¬ 
terposed the Governor bluntly. 

“1 will report to you all that passes, Ga¬ 
brielle,” said de Proballe. 

“I will not go,” she repeated. 

“I think you had better,” urged Gerard. 

“It must be as you will,” said de Proballe, 
when she shook her head resolutely. “Now 
that the men are here they will see that no 
violence is done. Our Gerard is so hasty, 
such a fire-eater, that he might be tempted to 
some fresh rashness which would be fatal 
to all settlement. Wait,” he said as if struck 
with a sudden thought. “It will serve the 
same purpose if you will give me your sword, 
Gerard.” 

“That I will never do,” was the quick, in¬ 
dignant response. 

“To me then, monsieur,” said the Governor, 
stepping forward.. 

“To no man, my lord.” 

“Then it must be taken from you;” and 
the Governor signed to the soldiers. 

In a moment Gerard’s blade was out. 

“Do you realize what you are doing, and 
where you are ?” cried de Proballe. “Drawing 
upon the Governor of Morvaix?” 

“Who dares to lay a hand on me may look 


to himself. I see your plan, monsieur,” said 
Gerard to de Proballe, with a bitter smile. 

“Disarm him,” commanded the Governor, 
his eyes flashing. “This is treason against the 
constituted ruler, monsieur.” 

“Gerard, Gerard!” cried Gabrielle in dire 
alarm. 

“Come, Gabrielle, you must not interfere 
in this,” and de Proballe seized her hand and 
drew her aside. 

Gerard sprang forward to interfere, but 
the soldiers interposed and prevented him. 

“Cut him down if he resists,” was the 
Governor’s command, implacably given. 

For some moments the fierce, unequal com¬ 
bat raged, and two of the soldiers being 
wounded, the others fell back for a moment. 

“My lord, stop this fighting,” cried Ga¬ 
brielle, struggling to free herself from de 
Proballe’s grasp. 

At her voice Gerard turned and made as 
if to go to her, but the soldiers, seeing that 
his eyes were turned from them,, chose the 
moment to rush in again and one of them 
sprang upon him from behind. Thus ham¬ 
pered he was soon overpowered by the num¬ 
ber who attacked him, his sword was 
wrenched from his grasp, and he was led 
away a prisoner. _ 

The Bishop Scorches Through Crowland. 

From Morlcy Roberts’ “Lady Penelope ” ( Page .) 

“Are we going a hundred miles an hour?” 
asked the bishop. 

“Rot!” said Bob, “we’re only doing about 
thirty.” 

They scorched through quiet Crowland. 

“Please put me down,” implored the humble 
bishop. 

“I can’t stop,” said Bob. “I’m afraid he’s 
getting ahead. Sit tight, bishop, I’m going 
faster now.” 

“You mustn’t, you can’t,” said the bishop. 

Bob stooped for an answer and turned on 
the fourth speed. The bishop felt the ma¬ 
chine sailing underneath him. He fell back 
and lost all ordinary consciousness.. 

“It is true,” said his mind deep inside him; 
“it is true that all things are illusion! I have 
sometimes suspected it. We are a mode of 
motion; we are affections of the ether. I 
believe Professor Osborne Reynolds is right. 
I am a kind of vortex spinning in piled grains 
of ether. Bob is a vortex. We are in a 
vortex. We are straws in ether; we are 
shadows. I have a real non-existent pain 
in my real imaginary non-existent stomach. 
I am not alive and I am not dead. I am 
brave; I am a coward; I am a bishop. This 
is very wonderful. I shall preach about it 
when I return to earth. Is that a hedge? 
Did I see a cow?—a strange, elongated, 
horned, lowing, permanent, impermanent pos¬ 
sibility of sensation and milk in a field made 
of matter, which is energy, which is an il¬ 
lusion. I become calm; motion is relative. 
I almost enjoy it. I become a Hegelian. I 
see that being equals non-being; that pain 
becomes pleasure if you only have enough of 
it. I no longer pity those who suffer suf¬ 
ficiently. There is apparently too little pain 
in the universe. Torquemada did his best 
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to remedy it. Oh, was that a dog? I quite 
enjoy myself. I wonder if he can go faster. 
If he can, I wish he would. We are going 
slow, too slow!” 

And, as Geordie’s dust showed up much 
nearer, Bob put his car again at the third 
speed, and the bishop gasped. 

“How do you like it?” asked Bob, as they 
spun through Spalding. 

The bishop’s face was a fine, glowing crim¬ 
son; his bloodshot eyes glittered like opals; 
he was intoxicated with movement and with 
new lights on philosophy. 

“L——, I should like to go a thousand miles 
an hour at night,” said the bishop. “I think 
it is wonderful, Bob. Are you Bob, and I a 
bishop? Where is Spilsborough? Is there 
a Spilsborough?” 

“Steady on!” said Bob. “I say, you’re ex¬ 
cited !” 

“I am,” replied the bishop. “I am ex¬ 
cited ; I feel peculiar. I think I can originate 
a new philosophy. Why are we doing this?” 

“We are trying to find out where Penelope 
is,” said Bob. _ 

Japan Demands One’s All. 

From McCall’s “The Breath of the Gods.'* ( Little, 

Brown 6* Co.) 

“A Japanese has no fidelity but to his 
Emperor!” thundered Onda. 

“Be quiet, Tetsujo. Listen, Yuki, poor 
wavering little heart; I will try to make 
you understand. You cannot be allowed to 
marry this man, not because we wish to 
thwart you, but—” 

“I said I would not marry him, now,—not 
now!” 

“Then what will you do?” asked Hagane. 
“All are striving to their utmost. What will 
be your part? Do you intend to sit sullen 
and inactive here, at home?” 

“The wench shall remain no longer under 
my roof!” raged Tetsujo. 

“She will remain under your roof, good 
Tetsujo, and be treated with courtesy,” cor¬ 
rected the prince. 

“Let me go as a nurse! Oh, I could never 
stay with them! Their harsh eyes would 
flay me! I feel even now their hatred!” 

“Not mine, my baby, my only child!” wailed 
Iriya. “Think not so of your mother’s im¬ 
perishable love!” 

Yuki at last hid her face. The note of 
anguish in her mother’s voice overcame her 
pathetic defiance. 

“My official residence is cold and lonely,” 
remarked Hagane, sipping slowly at some 
tea. “It sorely needs a mistress well ac¬ 
quainted with foreign etiquette. Foreigners 
are to be met and conciliated. The Emperor 
himself, and his shining spouse, would re¬ 
ceive one who so served her land, and hear 
from her own lips impressions of America, 
and the sentiments of the people there toward 
us. A woman’s intuition is keen, and pene¬ 
trates farther than a man’s weightier judg¬ 
ment,—just as the tendrils of a vine creep 
into lattices which a tree would only darken. 
It is in such a capcity, Yuki-ko, that you 
could do immediate good. My disorganized 
servants would again be set into grooves of 


usefulness. Another reason, which must not 
be spoken openly, as yet,—I may soon be 
called to the front, and the several residences 
should not be closed.” 

“Lord! You would trust with such re¬ 
sponsibilities a weak, untutored girl like me?” 

“Yes, little one, I would trust you.” 

“And I would be in all respects—your— 
wife?” asked Yuki, in a very low tone. 

“Yes. Why not? What is the human body 
but a petal drifting in the wind? If, for a 
moment, the bright tint or the fleeting per¬ 
fume please, is it not best to grasp the trivial 
pleasure? Yet it is to great things that I 
call you, Onda Yuki. Things of service, of 
the spirit, heroism perhaps, perhaps self-sac¬ 
rifice,—for the flesh is stubborn. This shall 
be your proof of loyalty to your Emperor and 
to this land!” 

“I would gladly die for them!” she cried. 


“I Am Your Mother’s Sister.” 

From Oppenheim’s “The Master Mummer.** ( Little, 
Brown 6* Co.) 

Another imperative tap upon the door. I 
opened it, and .the Archduchess swept past 
me. In the darkness of our box her dia¬ 
monds glittered like fire, the perfume from 
her draperies was stronger by far than the 
delicate fragrance of the roses which Isobel 
still held. Me she ignored altogether. She 
went straight up to Isobel, and, stooping 
down, rested her gloved hand upon the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“I sent for you just now,” she said. “Did 
you not understand?” 

Isobel raised her eyebrows. The Arch¬ 
duchess was angry, and her voice betrayed 
her. 

“I do not know any reason,” Isobel an¬ 
swered, “why I should do your bidding.” 

The Archduchess was silent for a moment. 
I think that she was waiting until she could 
control her voice. 

“Isobel,” she said, “I will tell you a very 
good reason. I cannot keep silence any 
longer. They will not give you up to me any 
other way, so I have come to claim you open¬ 
ly. You shall know the truth. I am your 
mother’s sister!” 

Isobel rose slowly to her feet. She was as 
tall as the Archduchess, and the likeness 
which had always haunted me was unmis- 
takeable. Only Isobel was of the finer mould, 
and her eyes were different. 

“Why did you not tell me this before—at 
the Mordaunt Rooms, for instance?” she 
asked. 

“You came upon me like a thunderclap,” 
the Archduchess answered quickly. “For 
years we had lost all trace of you. Besides, 
there were reasons—you know that there 
were reasons why I might surely have been 
forgiven for hesitating. But let that go. We 
had better have your story blazoned out once 
more to the world than that you should live 
your life in this hole-and-corner fashion. I 
shall take you back to Waldenburg. I pre¬ 
sume,; sir!” she added, turning suddenly to¬ 
wards me, “that even you will not question 
my right to assume the guardianship of my 
own niece?” 
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The memory of Feugeres’ look came to my 
aid, or I scarcely know how I should have 
answered her. 

“Your Highness,” I said, “it is for I sob el 
to decide.” 


Meeting the Author of Trilby. 

From Laurence Hutton’s “Talks in a Library.” 

(Putnam.) 

Stepping up to Miss Tadema, the eldest 
daughter of the house, and looking about me 
at the vast array of celebrities there gath¬ 
ered, I said: 

“Now tell me who some of these people are. 
I know that they are all somebodies, and I 
recognize a great many faces, familiar either 
from my personal association with them or 
from the photographs I have seen in the lit¬ 
erary or artistic journals or in shop windows. 
Whistler I know, of course, and Sir Fred¬ 
erick Leighton, and Charles Dickens (the 
younger), and Joseph Hatton, Miss Genevieve 
Ward, and Dobson, and Lang; but there is 
one man talking to your father now whose 
face I know perfectly well, but whom I can¬ 
not place.” 

Whereupon an extremely pretty young wo¬ 
man, to whom I had not been introduced, 
sought to enlighten me by saying: 

“Why, that’s my father.” And I replied: 

“Now, mademoiselle, you have added very 
much to my curiosity, because I’ve been try¬ 
ing to place you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hutton,” she said, “you have seen 
me in Punch. I’m Miss du Maurier. And if 
you don’t know papa, who has just been made 
a Kinsman and is more proud of the fact than 
of his membership in the Royal Academy, let 
me tell him who you are.” 

And that was the beginning of my very 
pleasant but short acquaintance with George 
du Maurier. The pleasant sentiment of fra¬ 
ternity existing among all the members of 
that unique little association, The Kinsmen, 
gave 11s a feeling of belonging to each other 
which our personal knowledge of each other 
would hardly have warranted. We dined to¬ 
gether in London at one or two of the Kins¬ 
men festivals, and we met in other places in 
a “how-de-do” passing way. And that was 
all. I am sure he was a good fellow. But he 
had no opportunity to make any positive im¬ 
pressions upon me in a purely personal way. 
Two of his letters inserted into my bound 
copies of Peter Ibbetson and Trilby I prize 
very highly. In the first he says: 

“I am delighted that you should like the 
opening of P! - I. I took much pains with it, 
as it is in contrast with the sordid English 
life that is to follow. Then he will get back 
to France again, and the old life, but in a 
new and unsuspected way. 

“Barring that I have beautified the principal 
people and elongated them by a foot or so, 
the first part is almost autobiographical, and 
the old Major, whose real name was De 
Quesne, is a portrait.” (This is dated June 2. 
' On the 18th of January, 1893, he wrote: 

“I am delighted that you like the beginning 
of Trilbv. It makes me hope that you will 
like it all through, as it was all written of a 


piece with a galloping pen after having care¬ 
fully made it all out in my head. 

“Taffy is made out of two or three people. 
Van Trump is only there for the strength. 
‘Little Billee’ is what I imagine Fred Walker 
might have been in similar circumstances, and 
the villain is founded on a certain Louis 
Brassin whom I knew in Antwerp and Diis- 
seldorf, a great pianist, but monstrously in¬ 
creased and bedevilled. I am glad you like 
the girl. The drawings cost me much pains 
and I haven’t finished them yet—one hundred 
and twenty in all.” 


Eugenie Crowned by Napoleon. 

From Orcutt’s “Flower of Destiny.” (McClurg.) 

“‘What are you going to do?' asked the 
girl anxiously. 

“ ‘This time I shall neither confide in you 
nor ask your advice,’ replied the Emperor 
kindly but firmly. 

“They approached the rendezvous, and 
those who had remained in the carriages 
joined with the huntsmen and the ladies, who 
had fallen out of the chase, in greeting their 
monarch. The Emperor paid little attention 
to them, but mechanically raised his hand to 
his hat. He rode gravely to a tree on the 
farther side of the group, where he assisted 
Eugenie to dismount. 

“ ‘Mademoiselle,’ he said in a clear voice, 
‘you have won the honours of the hunt. 
Since I may not have the brush, will you not 
reward me with the violets you have worn?’ 

Wonderingly, Eugenie disengaged the blos¬ 
soms from her habit, and handed them to the 
Emperor. Quickly tearing them apart, he 
fashioned them into the semblance of a floral 
crown. 

“ ‘Ladies and gentlemen of the Court,’ he 
said, turning to his guests, ‘I have the honour 
to announce to you and to France that 
Mademoiselle de Montijo will share with me 
the Imperial throne.’ 

“Thunderstruck by the announcement, the 
Court gathered around Eugenie and made 
their obeisance. Then the Emperor turned 
to the girl beside him, but paused for a mo¬ 
ment to regard with undisguised admiration 
the picture she presented. Eugenie, over¬ 
powered by the suddenness of the announce¬ 
ment, and the impossibility of retreat, stood 
erect, accepting the realization of her fondest 
dream with a bearing at once womanly and 
regal. Her cheeks were flushed, and her 
eyes, full of gratitude and devotion, were 
fixed upon the man before her. She was ob¬ 
livious to the obsequious courtesies of those 
around her; she was unconscious of the 
power which had so suddenly come to her; 
she forgot France. She was looking into the 
eyes of the man she loved, and her heart no 
longer strugg’ed to restrain itself within the 
bounds which she herself had imposed. 

“The Emperor took a step nearer, and with • 
a quick movement placed the crown of vio¬ 
lets upon her head. His action, more than 
his words, brought the girl to a full apprecia 
tion of the new world which had opened be¬ 
fore her. 

“ ‘Accept these flowers of destiny, my Em- 
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press—wear this crown, which I place upon 
your head, until France shall present you 
with another !’ ” _ 


The Richest Man in the World. 

From Lefbvre’s “The Golden Flood ( McClure, 
Phillips.) 

“William/” said the president of the Met¬ 
ropolitan National Bank, “we are confront¬ 
ed by the greatest crisis in the history of the 
world!” 

Consternation appeared on the face of the 
richest man in the world, as though it had 
been flashed upon it by a stereopticon. It 
was not pleasant to see. 

“What has happened, Richardl?” he asked 
tremulously, rising from his chair. 

“William,” answered Mr. Dawson, “listen 
calmly. Ruin stares us in the face—you, and 
me, and everybody!” 

“What have you done?” cried the richest 
man in the world. 

“Listen. Calm yourself.” 

“A,re you—ill?” 

“Oh, Fm not crazy! If I were, I’d tell 
you that a man is manufacturing gold at 
this very minute. And yet, that is what I 
think.” 

“What is the matter, Richard?” 

“There is a man who has discovered an 
inexhaustible supply of gold. He will not 
stop until he has a billion dollars. He is a 
Socialist—” 

“What are you saying?” 

“William, the man already has on deposit 
at the bank thirty-five millions, and he’s 
been only two months at it. He has at least 
seven millions on deposit at other banks in 
this city. We must do something,” and Mr. 
Richardson Dawson told his friend and asso¬ 
ciate the entire story of Mr. George K. Grin- 
nell. The richest man in the world listened 
with his very soul. There was danger of his 
being no longer the richest man in the world. 

“And now,” finished Dawson, “we must 
think, William. What are we to do?” 

“It can’t be true!” frowned MelleiT “Ab¬ 
surd ! It can’t be true.” 

“It is true. The gold comes from his house, 
his laboratory.” 

“It’s some trick, a plot.” The richest man 
in the world had imagination, and was par¬ 
tial to schemes. “.We must prevent him 
from going too far.” 

“How?” The president was growing calm. 

“Some legal action—” 

“Out of the question. There is no ground. 
Besides, the less publicity the better, Wil¬ 
liam. we are in his nower. But nobody knows 
it, not even he. Therein lies our safety. In 
the meanwhile we must—” He paused. 
“What ?” 

“It is. obviously, the only step we can 
take ” There was no one else in the room, 
but Mr. Dawson drew near and whispered 
into his friend’s ear. His friend nodded from 
time to time. 

“That,” said Mellen quietly, with a sort 
of convictionless acquiescence, as Dawson 
concluded, “we must not do until we are 
certain that he can swamp the world with 
gold!” v s 


“Confound him!” said the president angrily. 
“Yes, Richard,” agreed Mellen, with an 
air that had a suggestion of conscious guilt. 
He never swore. It was a sin. He was the 
richest man in the world. 


The Priest Turns Knight-Errant. 

From Mary Austin’s “Isidro.” ( Houghton, M. & Co.) 

“Senor, what will you do with me?” 

“I will take you to San Antonio.” 

“And then?” 

“Tell me the truth—are you an Indian?” 

“Senor, I do not know; Peter Lebecque 
has told me that I am not, but the woman I 
called mother, she was an Indian.” 

“What was Mascado to you?” 

“Peter Lebecque’s friend. At least he came 
often to our place at the Grapevine. Lebecque 
hunted and trapped with him, but I cannot 
think that he liked him. It was after Mas¬ 
cado had been with us that the old man 
would tell me to remember that I was no 
Indian.” 

“Why was that?” 

“Senor, I did not know at that time. I 
think now it was because Mascado wished to 
have me.” 

“He knew, then, that you were.a maid?” 

“He has known it for two years ; he says 
that Lebecque told him, but it must have been 
when they were at wine, for Lebecque was 
very angry.” 

“Why is it that you dress in this fashion?” 

“Senor, I have known no other. It was my 
mother’s wish, her that I called mother. I 
think she fancied I was safer so; it was a 
rough life.” 

“And you know nothing of your real pa¬ 
rents ?” 

“Nothing. At the time I left the Grapevine 
Peter Lebecque gave me a packet which he 
hinted would have placed me rightly.” 

“What became of it?” 

“I left it with the Padres at Carmelo.” 

“And nothing came of it?” 

“Nothing, senor.” There was no untruth 
nor evasion here, but if she had told him how 
long she kept the packet by her, and how dis¬ 
posed of it, she must needs have told him 
why, and for that she had no words. 

Hearing Arnaldo call they rode forward 
briskly. After that the talk was more at ease, 
all of the wood and the road and the wild 
things that crossed their trail. 

“It is strange,” said Isidro, “that we meet 
no Indians; I had thought the hills were full 
of them.” 

Said Arnaldo, “Report has it that they 
gather to Urbano in the Tulares.” 

“Think you he means raiding?” 

“Against the Mission beeves—no worse,” 
said the tracker. 

Jacinta said little of any sort, but that to 
the point. 

“Senor,” she said again when they came to 
an open grassy valley riding side by side, 
“when you have me at San Antonio what will 
you do with me?” 

“Marry you,” said Isidro with the greatest 
cheerfulness. 
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Rules for Bank Depositors. 

From Wurdz's “Foolish Finance{Luce.) 

1. Always rush in with your deposit just 
as the bank hours are over and the Teller is 
getting ready to go out to lunch. This will 
impress him with the idea that you are a busy 
man, and he will await your daily call with 
anxiety and imprecations. 

2. Whenever you make a mixed deposit 
of checks, bills, and silver, never try to ar¬ 
range it systematically so that it can be count¬ 
ed readily! Hand it in by the fistful and ask 
the Teller to make out the deposit slip. Re¬ 
member that he is paid to be genial and ac¬ 
commodating to the patrons. 

3. Never take in your pass-book to be bal¬ 
anced, as requested, the last of the month. 
The bookkeepers have hundreds of others to 
do, and t],iey \yill apreciate your thoughtful¬ 
ness in thus lightening their monthly task. 
Keep it until the first day of the ensuing 
month, when they are over-rushed with other 
work, and insist on having it balanced while 
you wait. 

4. When getting a check cashed, never men¬ 
tion to the Teller what denomination pf bills 
you want. Wait quietly for whatever he 
hands you, then push it all back with the 
request for something different. This will 
give him excellent practice in counting. 

5. If you are a stranger at the bank and 
the Teller should request your identification 
before giving you any money, assume a fierce¬ 
ly aggressive air, demand in loud, clarion 
tones what he means by insulting you, and 


inquire angrily if he takes you for a swindler. 
Under such circumstances, Tellers have some- 
*times been known t ( o pay small checks and 
take their chances, \ rather than engage in 
further controversy. 

6. Should you chance to deposit a small 
draft on San Francisco, or other distinct 
city, for collection, run in the next day and 
every following day to ask if they have had 
returns from it. By so doing you will es¬ 
tablish a v reputation for keeping a sharp eye 
on your business, and the bank clerks will 
have a chance to get well acquainted with 
you. 

7. In making a deposit of bills, fill out your 

slip for the amount, say $500, and hand it 
in with $490' cash. Any Teller is liable to 
make a miscount on a busy day. In this 
case, you are a Ten-spot to the good. But 
should he discover the shortage, ask to re¬ 
count it yourself.' It is then easy.enough to 
slip in the missing bill, say you find it correct, 
and hand it back with an air of injured 
innocence. { ‘} 

8. If a check i$ made payable to your order, 
never indorse it before handing it to the 
Teller, but let him return it to you and 
wait patiently while you put your name on 
the back, and holler for a blotter. This 
gives the Teller a moment of much-needed 
rest, as he gazes at your Fist, slowly looping 
the loop. 

A strict observance of the foregoing rules 
will make your accounts desirable for any 
bank, and will render you a general favorite 
wherever you do business. 



From “Foolish finance.” Copyright, 1905, by John W. Luce & Co. 


MATRIMONIAL BONDS. 






Ir 


Any booh or article mentioned in this 2>aper supplied at the shortest notice . 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 

mentioned or advertised elsewhere in this issue, with select lists of other suitable reading. 
The abbreviations of publishers’ names ivill guide to the advertisements, 
frequently containing descriptive notes. 

For other books of a more general character, suitable for summer reading,see the publishers 

advertisements. 


BOOKS OF OUTDOOR LIFE AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 

Boraston (J. M ), Birds by land and sea, net, $2. 

Lane 

Brooks (S. W.), A garden with house attached, $1.50. 

Badger 

Bfotherton (R. P.), The book of the carnation, 
net, $1. Lane 

Burroughs (John), Far and near, net, $1.10. 

Houghton M 

Carter (E.) and Field (E.), Nature stories for little 

folk, 50 .. Warne 

Champlin (J. D.), The young folks’ cyclopaedia of 

natural history, $2.50. Holt 

Ciute (W. W.), The fern allies, net, $2- Stokes 

Comstock (A. B ), How to keep bees, net , $1. 

Doubleday, P 

Comstock (J: H: and A. B.), How to know the 

butterflies, net, $2.25. Appleton 

Dickerson (M. C.). Moths and butterflies, [new 

ed.], $1.25. Ginn 

Duncan (Frances), Mary’s garden and how it grew, 
. Century Co 

Fa c tman (C. A.), Red hunters and the animal people, 

‘ net, .. Har * er 

Eastman (Helen), New England ferns and their 

common allies, net, $1.25. Houghton, M 

Ely (H. R.), Another hardy garden book, net, $i ; 75 - 

Macmillan 

Flint (G. E.), Power and health through progres¬ 
sive exercise, net, $1.50. Baker <S* T 

Forbes (A C.), English estate forestry, net, $3-50. 

Longmans 

WO. The story of a red d^toc.; 

Fullerton (E. L.), How to make a vegetable gar¬ 
den, net, $2. Doubleday, P 

Goldring (W.)> The book of the lily, net, $1. Lane 

Goodrich (C. L.), The first book of farming, net, $1. 

Doubleday, P 

Haggard (H. R.), The gardener’s year, net, $4. 

Longmans 


Hancock (H. L), Jiu-jitsu combat tricks, net, $1.25. 

Putnam 

— The physical culture life, net , $1.25. Putnam 

Herrick (F. H.), The home life of ^ild birds, new 

ed., net, $2. Putnam 

Irving (Edward), How to know the starry heavens, 
. Stokes 

Jordan (D. S.), Guide to the study of fishes, 2 v. 

Holt 

Knapp (Adeline), Upland pastures, net, $3..P. Elder 
McDonald (Donald), Fragrant flowers and leaves, 

net, $1. IVarne 

Miller (L. K.), Children’s gardens for school and 

home, $1.20. Appleton 

Milton (C. E.), The dog, net, $2. Macmillan 

Moore (X. H.), Flower fables and fancies, $1.60. 

Stokes 

Mulets (L. E.), Stories of little fishes. (Phyllis’ 

field friend ser.). L. C. Page 

Murray (G. P.), The fountain of youth, net, $1.60. 

Stokes 

Osterhout (W. J. v.)t Experiments with plants, 

net, $1.25. Macmillan 

Pf.ckham (G. W. and E. G.), Wasps social and sol¬ 
itary, net. $1.50. Houghton . M 

Peet (L. H.), Trees and shrubs of Central Park, 
net, $2. Manhattan Press 

Powell (E. P.), The country home, net, $1.50. 

McClure, P 

— The orchard and fruit garden, net, $1.50. 

McClure, P 

Reed (C. A.). North American birds’ eggs, net, $2.50. 

Double day, P 

Richards (Mrs. H.), and Cummings (A. G.). Baby 

bird-finder, net, 50 c.; net, 30 c. Butterfield 

Roberts (I. P.), The horse, net, $1.25.. .Macmillan 

Sargent (C. S.), Manual of the trees of No. America, 

net, $6. Houghton, M 

Sargent (D. A.), Health, strength and power, net, 
$1.75 .. Caldwell 

Seton (E. T.), Woodmyth and fable, net, $1.25. 

Century Co 
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Step (Edward), Wayside and woodland trees, $1.75. 

Warne 

Thomas (Mrs. R. F.), Our mountain garden, net, 

$ I » 5 o. Macmillan 

Torrey (Bradford), Nature’s invitation, net. $1.10. 

Houghton M 

Velvin (Allen), Wild creatures afield, $1 . .Altemus 
Wagner (Richard) Stories from natural history, 
net, 40 c.. .. .Macmillan 


Walker (E. E.), Beauty through hygiene, net, $1. 

Barnes 

Walker (M. C.), Our birds and their meetings, 60 c. 

Am. Bh 

Ward (II. M.)> Trees, 2 v., ea., net, $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Watts (F.), and Freeman (W. G.), Nature teach¬ 
ing based upon general principles of agriculture, 
net, $1. Dutton 



From “ Princess Sukey: The Story of 
n Pigeon and Her Human Friends,” 
by Marshall Saunders. Eaton & 
Mains, Publishers. 


NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 
Adams (Andy), The outlet, t$i-5o ....Houghton, M 

— A Texas matchmaker, t$i.5o. Houghton, M 

Adams (F. U.), John Henry Smith, f$i.5o. 

Doubleday, P 

Alden (I. j\I.), [Pansy,” pseud.], The Randolphs, 

t$i- 5 °. Lee & S 

Alexander (Eleanor), The rambling rector, f$i.so. 

Longmans 

Altsheler (J. A.), The candidate, t$i-5o. .Harper 

— Guthrie of the Times, f$i.so. Doubleday, P 

Atherton (Mrs. G. F. H.), The bell in the fog 

(stories), net, $1.25... Harper 

Austin (Mrs. M. H.), Isidro, f$i.5o. .Houghton, M 

Baciieller (Irving), Vergilius, t$i-35. Harper 

Bacon (J. H.), The pursuit of Phyllis, t$i--2S . .Holt 
Banks (Mrs. Nancy Huston), The little hills, f$i.so. 

Macmillan 

Barbara (pseud.), At the sign of the fox, i$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Barbour (R. PI.), Kitty of the roses, f$2 

Lippincott 

Baring-Gould (S.), Book of ghosts, f$i.5o. .Putnam 
Barnes (Ja.), The blockaders (stories), f6o c 

Harper 

Barnes (J.), Son of Light Horse Harry, f$i-25 

Harper 

Barr (Rob.), A Chicago princess, *$1.50... .Stokes 
Barrett (Wilson), The never-never land, f$i.50. 


Lippincott 

Barry (J. D.), Mademoiselle Blanche, 75 c ....Lane 
Bates (Oric), A madcap cruise, f$i-50. .Houghton, M 

Beach (R. E.), Pardners, f$i.5o. McClure, P 

Becke (Louis), Tom Gerrard, f$i.5o ....Lippincott 

Bell (J. J.), Jess & Co., f$i.25. Harper 

— Mr. Pennycook’s boy (stories), f$i.25 ....Harper 


Bell (Lilian), At home with the Jardines, f$i.5o. 

L. C. Page 

Belloc (Plilaire), Emanuel Burden, f$i.50. .Scribner 
Benson (E. F.), An act in a backwater, f$i.so. 

Appleton 

— The Challoncrs, f$i-50. Lippincott 

— The image in the sand. Lippincott 

Berton (Guy) Art thou the man? f$i.so. Dodd 


Blundell (Mrs. M. E. S.), Lychgate Hall, t$i-5o. 

Longmans 

Blissett (N. K.), The bindweed, f$i. 50. .Smart Set 
Boyce (Neith), The folly of others (stories), net, $1. 

Fox, Dufficld 

Boyle (Mrs. V. F.), Serena, f$i. 50 ........Barnes 

Bonner (Geraldine), The pioneer, f$i.so 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Bourget (Paul), A divorce, f$i.so . Scribner 

Bradford (G., jr.),The private tutor, t$i-5o. 

Houghton, M 

Brady (C. T.), The two captains, ^$1.50. .Macmillan 
Brebner (P. J.), Mr. Quixley of the Gate Ilouse, 

t$ 1.25. Warne 

Bronte, Emily [“Ellis Bell”], Wuthering Heights, 

$1; $1.25; $1.50 . Nelson 

Brooks (E. W.), As the world goes by, t$i.so. 

Little, B 

Brown (A. R.), The wine-press, f$i.5o ..Appleton 

Brown (K. H.), Diane, f$i.so. Doubleday, P 

Brudno (E. S.), The little conscript, t$i-5o. 

Double day, P 

Buchanan (Thompson), The castle comedy, net, $2. 

Harper 

— Judith triumphant, f$i.5o. Harper 

Bullen (F. T.), Denizens of the deep, net, $1.75. 

Rev ell 

Burland (Harris), The black motor car, f$i.so. 

G. W. Dillingham 

— The Princess Thora, f$i.so. Little, B. 6* Co 

Burnett (Mrs. F. PI.), In the closed room, t$i.5o. 

McClure, P 

Cabell (J. B.), The eagle’s shadow, f$i.so. 

Doubled ay, P 

Cahan (Abraham), The white terror and the red, 


f$i-50. Barnes 

Caine (Hall), The prodigal son, j$i.$o... .Appleton 


Camden (John), The hundredth acre, f$i.5o. .Turner 
Canfield (H. S.), Fergy the guide, t$i-5o ....Holt 
Carey (C.), The Van Suyden sapphires, f$i.5o. 

Dodd 

Carey (R. N.), At the moorings, t$i-5o. .Lippincott 
Carling (J. R.), The weird picture, f$i.so ..Little, B 
Carryl (G. W.), Far from the maddening girls, 

t$i.25. McClure, P 

Castaigne (Andre), Fata morgana, t$i«5o. 

Century Co 

Castle (A. and E.), Rose of the world, f$i.5o. 

Stokes 

Cather (W. S.), The troll garden (stories), f$i-2S. 

McClure, P 

Causton (J. F.), The philanthropist, f$i.50.. Lane 
Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, Don Quixote, $1; 

$1.25; $1.50. Nelson 

Chamberlain (E. and L.), Mrs. Essington, f$i.5o. 

Century Co 

Chambers (R. W.), A young man in a hurry 
(stories), t$i-5o. Harper 

— In search of the unknown, t$i-50. Harper 

— Iole, f$ 1.25. Appleton 

Chandler (Mrs. I.), and Montgomery (M. W.), 

Told in the gardens of Araby, 75 c. .. .Eaton & M 
Cheney (Warren), The way of the north, f$i.5o. 

Doubleday, P 

Chesterton (G. K.), The Club of Queer Trades 

(stories), t$i.25. Harper 

Churchill (W.), The crossing, f$i.so. ..Macmillan 
Clark (C. IT.), [“Max Adeler,” pseud.), The Quak¬ 
eress, net, $1.50. Winston 

Clouston (J. S.), The lunatic at large, $1. 

Brentano’s 

Connolly (Ja. B.), On Tybee Knoll, ^$1.25. .Barnes 

— The seiners, t$i.so. Scribner 

Colton (Arth.), The belted seas, t$i-5<>. Holt 

Conrad (Jos.), Nostromo, t$i.50. Harper 

Corelli (Marie), God’s good man, f$i.5o ....Dodd 
Couch (A. T. Quiller-), Shining ferry, f$i.so. 

Scribner 

Craddock (Charles Egbert), [pseud, for Mary N. 
Murfree], The storm centre, *$1.50... .Macmillan 

Cramp (W. S.), Psyche, f$i.so. Little, B 

Crawford (F. M.), Whosoever shall offend, t$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Crockett (S. R.), The loves of Miss Anne, f$i5o. 

Dodd 
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Cromie (Rob.)» From the Cliffs of Croaghaun, $1.50; 

Saalficld 

Crutcher (Philip), Wings and no eyes, f$i.so. 

Grafton Press ' 

Cullum (R.), The hound from the north, f$i.so. 

L. C. Page 

— In the brooding wild, $1.50. L. C. Page 

Cutting (Mrs. M. S.), Little stories of courtship. 

t$i.25. ...McClure, P 

Dale (Alan), pseud, Wanted: a, cook, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Danby (Fk.), pseud., Baccarat, f$i.50. .Lippincott 
Davidge (Frances), The misfit crown, f$i.5o. 

Appleton 

Davis (Foxcroft), Mrs. Darrell, f$i.so. .Macmillan 
Davis (W. S.), Falaise of the Blessed Voice, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Deeping (G. W.), The slanderers, f$i.5o ..Harper 
Deeping (Warwick), Love among the ruins, t$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Deledda (Grazia), After the divorce, t$i.5o..ffo/J 
Dicksberry (F.), The storm of London, $1.50. 

Turner 

Dickson (Harris), The Ravanels, f$i.so. .Lippincott 
Dillon (Mary), The rose of old St. Louis, f$i.5o. 

Century Co 

Dixon (Thos. jr.), The clansman, f$i.so. 

Doubleday, P 

Dolly Winter, t$i.25. *Pott 

Dougall (L.), The Summit House mystery, t$i-5o. 

Funk Sr W 

Doyle (Sir A. C.), The return of Sherlock Holmes, 

t$i-5o. McClure, P 

Driscoll (Clara), The girl of La Gloria, t$i.so. 

Putnam 

Driver (J. M.), Purple peaks remote, $1.50. 

Laird Sr L 

Duncan (Norman), Dr. Luke of the Labrador, $1.50. 

Revell 

Duniway (A. S.), From.the west to the west, $1.50. 

McClurg 

Eckstorm (F. N.), The Penobscot man, t$i.25. 

Houghton, M 

Edwards (L. B.), The Tu-Tze’s Tower, new issue, 

$1. Winston 

Eggleston (G. C), A captain in the ranks, net, 
$1.20. Barnes 

— Evelyn Byrd, t$i-5o. Lothrop 

Eldridge (G. D.), Millbank case, f$i.so. Holt 

Eyre (A.), The custodian, f$i.so. Holt 

Flower (Elliott), Delightful Dodd, f$i.5o. 

L. C. Page 

— Slaves of success, f$i.5o. L. C. Page 

Ford (P. L.), Love finds the way, f$2. Dodd 

Forman (J. M.), Tommy Carteret, t$i.5o 

Doubleday, P 

Fowler (E. T.), and Felkin (A. L.), Kate of Kate 

Hall, f$i.5o... Appleton. 

Fox (J., jr.), Following the sun-flag, net, $1.25. 

Scribner 

French (A.), The barrier, f$i.50. Doubleday, P 

Frenssen (Gustav), Jorn Uhl, t$i-5o. Estes 

Fuller (R. II.), The golden hope, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Garden hire (S. M.), The silence of Mrs. Harrold, 

1 $i. 5 °.. .Harper 

Garland (Hamlin), The tyranny of the dark, t$i.so. 

Harper 

‘ Gay (M. C.), The knitting of souls, f$i.so. .Lee <5* S 
Gerard (D.), [Mmc. L. de Longarde], Sawdust, $1. 

Winston 

Ghosh (S. K.), The verdict of the gods, t$i-5o. 

Dodd 

Gilder (J. L.), The Tomboy at work, $1.25. 

Double day, P 

Gilson (R. R.), The flower of youth, t$i.5o. 

Harper 

Gissing (G. R.), Veranilda, f$i.5o. Dutton 

Glyn (l^inor), The vicissitudes, of Evangeline, 

t$j.go..... Harper 

Goodjioe (C.). At the foot of the Rockies, f$i.§o. 

Scnbner 

Gordon (A. C.), The gift of the morning star, 

t$i- 5 o. Funk 

Grant (Rob.). The orchid, t$i.25...Scribner 

— The undercurrent, t$i-5o.Scribner 

Greene (Mrs. S. P. M.) Deacon Lysander, t$i*25. 

Baker Sr T 


Gunter (A. C.) My Japanese prince, fso c.. 

Home Pub 

— A prince in the garret, $1.50; 50 c ...Home Pub 

G\Wnne (Paul), T lifer bandolero, f$i.50. ...Dodd 

Haggard (H. R.J, The brethren, f$i,so. .McClure, P 
IIains (T. J.), The black barque, f$i.50..L. C. Page 
Hamilton (Cosmo), The wisdom of folly, f$i.25. 

Pott 

Hammond (L. Ii.), The master-word, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 


IIarben (W» N.), The Georgians, f$i.50... .Harper; 
Harper (Vincent), The mortgage on the brain, 

f$i-5o. . Double'day, P 

Harris (J. H.), The fishers, f$i.so. Lane 

Harris (L. S.), Sweet Peggy, t$i.5o. Little, B 

Harris (Richard), Auld acquaintance (stories), $2. 

Longmans 

Harrison (Frederic), Theophano, f $1.50... .Harper 
Hawkins (A. PI.), Double harness, t$i-5o. 

McClure, P 

IIawtrey (Valentina), Perronelle, t$i-50. Lane 

PIeigii (J.), The house of cards, f$i.50,. .Macmillan 
IIelen Ai.liston; by the author of “Elizabeth’s chil¬ 
dren,” f$i.so..‘. Lane 

PIenry (Arth.), The unwritten law, t$i«50 ..Barnes 
Henry (O.), Cabbages and kings, ^$1.50. .McClure, P 
Herrick (Rob.) The common lot *$1.50. .Macmillan 

— Memoirs of an American citizen. Macmillan 

PIevvlett (Maurice), Fond adventures (stories), 

t$i.50. Harper 

— The queen’s quair, f$i.5o., .. .Macmillan 

PIichens (R. S.), The garden of Allah, t$i- 5 °- 

Stokes 

IIitL (T. T.), The accomplice, t$i.5o. Harper' 

PIinkson (Mrs. K. T.), Julia, $1.50. McClurg 

PIoldsworth (A. E.), A new Paolo and Francesca, 

t$i.5o. Lane 

Holland (Clive), A Japanese romance, t$i-50. 

Stokes 

Holmes (Mrs. M. J.), Rena’s experiment, t$i. 

G. W. Dillingham 

PIope (Anthony), pseud., The prisoner of Zenda, new 


,il. ed., 75 c. Stitt 

— Rupert of Hentzau, new il. ed., 75 c. Stitt 

PIornung (E. W.), Stingaree, t$i-5o . Scribner 


Horton (Geo.), The monks’ treasure, f$i.50. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Hough (E.), The law of the land, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Houseman (Laurence), Sabrina W^rham, f$i.so. 

Macmillan 

Howells (W. D.), Miss Bellard’s inspiration, t$i-50. 

Harper 

— The son of Royal Langbrith, f$2. Harper 

Hoyt (IHeanor), Nancy’s country Christmas 

(stories), f$i.so. Doubleday, P 

Hudson (W. PL), Green mansions, net, $1.20. 

Putnam 

Hume (F. W.)„ The mandarin’s fan, t$i.25. 

G. W. Dillingham 

— The red window, net, $1.25 ....G. W. Dillingham 
Hussey (Eyre), Miss Badsworth, M. F. H., t$i-5o. 

Longmans 


PIutten (Baroness von), Pam, t$i-5o. Dodd 

Hyde (H. M.), The buccaneers, net, $1.20... .Funk 
Irvine (A. M.), The specialist, t$i-5o. Lane 


Isham (F. S.), Black Friday, f$i.5o ..Bobbs-Merrill 
Jackson (C. R.), Tucker Dan, f$i. 25. .Dillingham 
Jackson (M. S.), When love is king, t$i.so. 

G. W. Dillingham 

Jackson (W. S.), Helen of Troy, t$i.so. Lane 

Jacob (Violet), The interloper, *$1.50. .Doubleday, P 
Jacobs (W W.), Dialstone Lane, f$ 1.50. .Scribner 
James (Henry), The golden bowl, 2 v., t$2.so. 

Scribner 

Jepson (Edgar), Lady Noggs, peeress, f$i.so. 

McClure, P 

John Van Buren, politician, net, $1.50 ....Harper 
Johnson (Owen), In the name of liberty, t$i.5o. 

Century Co 

Johnston (Wesley), The house that Jack built, 75 c.. 

net . Eaton Sr M 

Jones (Alice), Gabriel Praed’s castle, $1.50. 

H. B. Turner 
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Jordan (Eliz.), May Iverson, f$i.so. Harper 

Kelly (Myra), Little citizens (stories), t$i.so. 

McClure, P 

Kennedy (S. R.), The lodestar, f$i.so. .Macmillan 
King (Chas.), Comrades in arms, f$i.5o ....Hobart 

— The medal of honor, net, $1.25. Hobart 

Kipling (R.), Traffics and discoveries (stories), 

t$i-5o.. Doubleday, P 

Kirk (E. O.), The apology of Ayliffe, f$i.so. 

Houghton, M 

Kiser (S. E.), Charles the chauffeur, t$i ....Stokes 

Lane (E. M.), Nancy Stair, t$i-50. Appleton 

Lazen (M. J.), and Ryland (C.), Daphne and her 

lad, t$i.25. Holt 

Lewis (A. H.)> The sunset trail, f$i.50... .Barnes 

Lefevre (Edwin), The golden flood, t$i-25- 

McClure, P 

Le Gallienne (R.), Old love stories retold, net, 
$1.50.^. Baker & T 

— Painted shadows (stories), t$i-50. Little, B 

Le Queux (W.), The closed book, $1.50. .Smart Set 
Letters^ which never reached him, f$i.so ... .Dutton 

Lewis (A. H.), The president, t$i-5o. Barnes 

Lincoln (Jos. C.) t Partners of the tide, 

Barnes 

Litchfield (G. D.), The letter D, f$i.so ....Dodd 

Lloyd (J. U.), Scroggins, $1.50. Dodd 

Lloyd (Nelson), The soldier of the valley, t$i-5°- 

Scribner 

Locke (W. J.), The morals of Marcus Ordeyne, 

f$i.50. Lane 

London (Jack), The sea-wolf, t$i-5o. Macmillan 

— The game, t$ 1.50. Macmillan 

Loomis (C. B.), More cheerful Americans (stories), 

f$i.25. Holt 

Lorimer (G. Ii.), Old Gorgon Graham, t$i-5o. 

Doubleday, P 

LcJrimer (Norma), On Etna, t$i.5o. Holt 

Lovett (R. M.), Richard Gresham, f$i.so. 

Macmillan 

Luther (M. C.), The mastery, f$ 1.50_ .Macmillan 

Mabie (H. W.), ed., Fairy tales every child should 

know, net, 90 c. Doubleday, P 

McCall (Sidrtey), The breath of the gods, t$i-5o. 

Little, B 

McCarthy (J. H.), The lady of Loyalty House, 
f$i.5o. Harper 

— The dryad, t$i-5o. Harper 

McCutCheon (G. B.), Beverly of Graustark, t$i-5o. 

Dodd 

— The purple parasol, t$i.2S. Dodd 

Macfarlane (Isabella), A royal knight, t$i.25. 

G. W. Diilingham 
MacGowan (A.), and Cooke (G. M.), Return, 

f$i.5o. L. C. Page 

MacGrath (Harold), Enchantment (stories), f7S c. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

—The man on the box, f$i.so. Bobbs-Merrill 

— The princess elopes, 175 c. Bobbs-Merrill 

MacKaye (H. S.), The winged helmet, f$i.5o. 

L. C. Page 

Mackie (P. B.), The girl and the Kaiser, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

McManus (T. J. L.), The boy and the outlaw, $1.50. 

Grafton Press 

Macmillan’s popular series of 25-cent novels. 

Macmillan 

Magnay (Sir W.), A prince of lovers, t$i.5o. 

Little, B 

Marchmont (A. W.), A courier of fortune, t$i-5o. 


Stokes 

— The queen’s advocate, t$i.50. Stokes 

Marriott (Chas.), Genevra, t$i-5o. Appleton 

Mason (A. E. W.), The truants, f$i.5o. Harper 

Mathews (F. A.), Billy Duane, f$i.5o. Dodd 

— The marquise’s millions, net, $1. Funk 


Maxwell (W. B.), The ragged messenger, net, $1.20. 

Putnam 

Meredith (M. C.), The wing of love, t$i.25. 

McClure, P 

Merrimac (H. S.), pseud., The last hope, f$i.so. 

Scribner 

Michaelis (Iv.), Andrea, t$i . McClure, P 


Mighels (P. V.), The ultimate passion, f$i.5o. 

Harper 

Millard (Bailey), The lure o’ gold, $1.50. .. .Clode 

Mitchell (E.), The despoilers, $1.25. Cassell 

Mitchell (S. W.), Constance Trescot, 

Century Co 

— The youth of Washington, f$1.50- Century Co 

Montresor (F. F.), The celestial surgeon, f$i.so. 

Longmans 

More (E. A.), A captain of men, f$i.so. .L. C. Page 

Morris (G.), The pagan’s progress, f$i. Barnes 

Morrison (Arth.), The green diamond, t$i-50. 

L. C. Page 

Mother-Light (The), f$i-so. ..Appleton 

Mott (F. B.), Before the crisis, t$i-5o. Lane 

Nason (F. L.), The vision of Elijah Berl, t$i-5°* 

Little, B 

Nelson’s New Century Library, new sice, 2 v. in 1 
v., 6 J 4 in. x 4J4 in - ., each $1; $1.25; $1.50 ..Nelson 
Nicholl (E. M.), The human touch, f$i.5o. .Lothrop 
Nicholson (Meredith), Zelda Dameron, t$i.5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Nordau (Max), Morganatic, t$i-5o. Lippincott 

Norris (W. E.), Barham of Beltana, t$i-50- 

Longmans 

—An embarrassing orphan, $1. Winston 

— Nature’s comedian, f$i.so. Appleton 

O’Higgins (H. J.), The smoke-eaters (stories), 

f$r.5o.j. Century Co 

O’Neill (R. C.), The loves of Edwy, f$i.so. 

Lothrop 

Opal (The), t$i*25. Houghton, M 

Oppenheim (E. P.), The betrayal, f$i.so... .Dodd 

— The master mummer, t$i.50. Little, B 

— Mysterious Mr. Sabin, f$i.5o. Little, B 

Orcutt (W. D.), The flower of destiny, t$i.25. 

McClure, P 

Osbourne (L.), The motormaniacs, 75 c. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Overton (Gwendolen), Captains of the world, t$i-5o. 

. Macmillan 

Oxenham (John), Hearts irj/exile, f$i.so... .Dodd 
Papplow (C. W.), The mysteries of Zimniy 

Dvoretz, $1.50.:. Neale 

Page (T. N.), Bred in the bone (stories), t$i.So. 

Scribner 

Parker (Frances), Hope Hathaway, $1.50. 

C. M. Clark 

Parker (Sir G.), A ladder of swords, t$i-5o- 

Harper 

Parrish (Randall), My Lady of the North, $1.50. 

McClurg 

Paternoster (G. S.), The motor pirate, t$i-50. 

L. C. Page 

Pattee (F. L.), The house of the black ring, f$i.so. 

Holt 

Payne (Philip), Duchess of Few Clothes, $1.50. 

Rand, McN 

Payson (W. F.), Debonnaire, f$i.so ... .McClure, P 
Peake (E. E.), The house of Hawley, t$i*5°- 

Appleton 

Peattie (E. W.), The shape of fear (stories), 175 c. 

Macmillan 

Pfck (Theodora), Hester of the Grants, Si.50. 

Fox, D. & Co 

Pemberton (Max), Beatrice of Venice, t$i.so ..Dodd 
Pendleton (L. B.), A forest drama, new issue, $1. 

Winston 

Peple (E.), The prince chap, net, $1.10. .Putnam 
Phelps (C. E. D.), The accolade, f$i.so. .Lippincott 
Phelps (Mrs. E. S.), Trixy, *$1.50. .Houghton, M 

Phillips- (D. G.), The plum tree, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Phillpotts (Eden), The farm of the dagger, t$i-5°- 

Dodd 

— The secret woman, f$i.50. Macmillan 

Picard (G. H.), The bishop’s niece, $1.25 ..Turner 

Pidgin (C. F.)' The letter H., f$i.5o. 

G. W. Dillingham 

— Little Burr, $1.50. Robinson, Luce 

— A nation’s idol, t$l-5o. Altcmus 

Pitkin (Helen), An angel by brevet, t$i*5o. 

Lippincott 

Pitman (W. D,), The Quincunx case, t$i.so. 

H. B. Turner 

Pgcock (R.) Curly, f$i.so. Little, B 
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Post (Emily), The flight of a moth, f$i.so. .Dodd 
Potter (Marg. H.), [Mrs. Black], The fire of spring, 

t$i- 5 o. Appleton 

Powell (Frances), By-ways of Braithe, 7$ 1.50. 

Scribner 

Prichard (Mrs. K. and H.) The chronicles of Don 

Q (stories), t$i-5o. Lippincott 

Pijindiville (K. G.), Two of the guests, f$i-25, 

Pott 

Punshon (E. R.), Constance West, f$i. 50... .Lane 
Ray (A. C.), and Fuller (H. B.), On the firing 


line, {$1.50 . Little, B 

Read (D. P.), Turk, $1.25 . Laird 


Read (O. P.), Confessions of Marguerite, $1.25. 

Rand, McN 

Rfeo (Myrtle), The master’s violin, net, f$i.so. 

Putnam 

Rice (Mrs. A. C. H.), [Alice C. Ilegan], Sandy, f$i- 

Century 

Richardson (Norval), The heart of hope, t$i.5o. 

Dodd 

Richmond (G. S.), The indifference of Juliet, t$i.5o. 

Doublcday, P 

Rickert (Edith), The reaper, f$i.so. .Houghton, M 
Ridley (Lady A.), A daughter of Jael, f$i.50. 

Longmans 

Rives (H. E.), The castaway, f$i. Bobbs-Mcrrill 

Roberts (C. G. D.), Cameron of Lochiel, $1.50. 

L. C. Page 

— The prisoner of Mademoiselle, f$i.50. .L. C. Page 
Roberts (Morley), Lady Penelope, t$i.so. 

L. C. Page 

— Rachel Marr, t$i.so..L. C. Page 

Roberts (Theodore), Brothers of peril, t$i-50. 

L. C. Page 

Robertson (Morgan), Down to the sea, f$i.2S. 

Harper 

Robins (Miss), A dark lantern, \§i.$o... .Macmillan 
Robinson (R. E.), Out of bondage (stories), t$i.25, 

Houghton, M 

Roche (J. J.), The sorrows of Sap’ed, t$i*5o. 

Harper 

Rohlfs (Mrs. A. K. G.), [Anna Kath. Green], The 
amethyst box, t75 c. Bobbs-Mcrrill 

— The house in the mist, 75 c. Bobbs-Mcrrill 

— The millionaire baby, t$i-5o. Bobbs-Mcrrill 

Roseboro' (Viola), Players and vagabonds (stories), 

t$i-5o. Macmillan 

Rouse (A. L.), The letters of Theodora, t$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Rowland (Helen), The digressions of Polly, t$i-5o. 

Baker & T 

Rowland (H. C.), The wanderers, t$i.5o. .Barnes 
Sanborn (M. F.), The revelation of herself, t$i.so. 

Dodd 

Saunders (M.), Princess Sukey, $1.25. net. 

Eaton & M 

Sawyer (J. C.), All’s fair in love, f$i.so... Dodd 
Sf.ars (Hamblen), A box of matches, f$i.5o ..Dodd 
Sedgwick (A. D.), Paths of judgment, f$i.5o. 

Century Co 

Shafer (S. A.), Beyond chance of change, f$i.5o. 

Macmillan 

Smarts (J. W.)» The hills of freedom, t$i.5o. 

Doubleday, P 

Siieard (V.), By the queen’s grace, f$i.5o ..Stokes 
Sheppard (A. T.), The red cravat, f$i-5o. 

Macmillan 

Sfioll (A. M.), The port of storms, t$i-5o. 

Appleton 

Silberrad (N. L.), The wedding of the Lady of 

Lowell (stories), $1.50. Doublcday, P 

Sinclair (May), The divine fire, t$i.5o. Holt 

Smith (Mrs. A. P.), Off the highway, f$i.so. 

Houghton, M 

Smith (F. H.), At close range (stories), t$i.so. 

Scribner 

Smith (W. H.), The promoters, $1.50 ..Rand, McN 
Snaith (J. C.), Broke of Covenden, r$i 50. 

H. B. Turner 

Stevenson (Rob. L.), Complete works, new biograph¬ 
ical cd., volumes published: Kidnapped, Treasure 
Island; Prince Otto; New Arabian nights; David 
Balfour; Master of Ballantrae; vols. sold separate¬ 
ly, ea., net, $1 and $1.25. Scribner 

Stfwart (C. A.), The fugitive blacksmith, t$i-5o. 

Century Co 

Stokeley (E. K.), and Hurd (M. K.), Miss Billy, 
t$i. 5 °. Lothrop 


Strang (Herb.), Kobo, t$i-5o. Putnam 

Streeter (J. W.), Doctor Tom, f$i.50. .Macmillan 
Strong (Isobel), The girl from home, f$i.5o. 

McClure, P 

Stuart (Mrs. R. M.) The river’s children, f$i. 

Century Co 

— The second wooing of Salina Sue (stories), t$i-25. 

Harper 

Sturgis (H. O.), Belchamber, f$i.so . Putnam 

Sturmsee: man and man, by author of “Calmire,” 

t$i.5o. Macmillan 

Tarkington (Booth), The beautiful lady, t$i-25. 

McClure, P 

— In the arena (stories), t$i.5o. McClure, P 

Taylor (E. C.), Daughter of Dale, t$i.5o. 

Century Co 

Taylor (M. I.), My Lady. Clancarty, f$i-5o. 

Little, B 

Thurston (E. T.), The apple of Eden, t$i-5o. 

Dodd 

Thurston (K. C.), The masquerader, f$i.5o. 

Harper 

Tilton (Dwight), My Lady Laughter, f$i.5o. 

C. M. Clark 

Townsend (E. W.), Reuben Larkmead, t$i.50. 

G. W. Dillingham 


Tracy (Louis), The great mogul. Clode 

— The pillar of light, $1.50. Clode 


Truscott (L. P.), The mother of Pauline, t$i-50. 

Appleton 

Underhill (Evelyn), The gray world, t$i-5o. 

Century Co 

Vachell (H. A.), Brothers, f$i.5o. Dodd 

Valentine (E. U.), Hecla Sandwith, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Vance (L. J.), Terence O’Rourke, $1.50 ....[Vessels 

Van Vorst (Marie), Amanda of the mill, f$i.so. 

Dodd 

Vesey (A. LI.), The clock and the key, i$i*5o. 

Appleton 

Viljoen (B. J.), Under the vierkleur, $1.50. 

Small, M 

Voynich (Mrs. E. L. B.), Olive Latham, f$i.so. 

Lippincott 

Waller (M. E.), Sanna, f$i-5o. Harper 

Ward (Mrs. IL.), The marriage of William Ashe. 

t$i*5o. Harper 

Warner (Anne), Susan Clegg and her friend Mrs. 

Lathrop, f$i. Little, B 

Watanna (Onoto), Daughters of Nijo, t$i-5o. 

Macmillan 

— The love of Azalea, net, $2. Dodd 

Watson (LI. B. M.), Hurricane Island, f$i.5o. 

Doublcday, P 

Watson (T. E.), Bethany, t$i.5o. Appleton 

Wayne (C. S.), A prince to order, f$i.50... .Lane 
Webster (H. K.), Traitor and loyalist, t$i-5o. 

Macmillan 

Weekes (R. K.), Love in chief, t$i.so. Harper 

Wells (Carolyn), and Taber (H. P.), The matri¬ 
monial bureau, t$i.so. Houghton, M 

Wells (IL. G ), The food of the gods, f$i.5o. 

Scribner 

— A modern Utopia, f$i.S0. Scribner 

— Twelve stories and a dream, f$i.5o... .Scribner 
Weyman (S. J.), The abbess of Vlaye, t$i-50. 

Longmans 

Whishaw (Fred), The tiger of Muscovy, t$i-5o. 

Longmans 

Whistler (C. W.), A prince of Cornwall, t$i-5o. 

IVarne 

Whitaker (Llerman), The probationer (stories), 

f$i-50. Harper 

White (F. M.), The crimson blind, f$i.so. .Fenno 
White (S. E.), Blazed trail stories, t$r.so. 

McClure, P 

— The claim jumpers, t$i-50. McClure, P 

Whitlock (Brand), The happy average, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-Mcrrill 

Whitson (J. IL.), The courier of empire, t$i-50. 

Wilde 

— Justin Wingate, ranchman, t$i-5o. Little, B 

Wiggin (Mrs. K. D., and others), The affair at 

the inn, t$i.25. Houghton, M 

Wilkins (Ma. E.), [, Mrs. Freeman], The givers 

(stories), t$i.25. Harper 

Willcocks (M. P.), Widdicombe, $1.50. Lane 
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Williamson (C: N. and Mrs. A. M.), The lightning 


conductor, new enl. il. ed., f$i.50. Holt 

— The princess passes, f$i.5o. Holt 


Wilson (H. L.), The seeker, f$i.50 . .Doubleday, P 
Wilson (Theodora), Langbarrow Hall, t$*-5o. 

Appleton 

Wilson (W. R. A.), A knot of blue, t$i.5o 

Little, B 

Winter (Alice), The prize to the hardy, t$i-5o. 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Winter (J. S.), The little vanities of Mrs. .Whit¬ 
taker, net, $1.. Funk & W 

Winthrop (Thdr.), Mr. Waddy’s return, f$i ..Holt 
Wise (J. S.), The lion’s skin, ^§1.50. .Doubleday, P 
Wister (Owen), A journey in search of Christmas, 

f$2. Harper 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Captain Amyas, t$i.5o. Lane 

Yeats (S. L.) Orrain, t$i-50. Longmans 

Ystridde (G.), Three dukes, net, $1.20... .Putnam 
Zangwill (I.), The celibates’ club (stories), f$ 1 -50! 

Macmillan 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 


Bacon (E. M.), Narragansett Bay, net, $3.50. 

Putnam 

Baddeley (St. C.), and Gordon (L. D.), Rome and 

its story, net, $6. Macmillan 

Barton (Rose), Familiar London, net, $6. 

Macmillan 

Boulger (D. C. V. K.), Belgian life in town and- 
country, net, $1.20. Putnam 


Candler (Edmund), The unveiling of Lhasa, $5. 

Longmans 

Carter (A. C.), The Kingdom of Siam, net, $2. 

Putnam 

Clifford (Hugh), Further India $1.35- Stokes 

Compton (Herb.), Indian life in town and country, 

net, $1.20. Putnam 

Cook (Joel), France: historic and romantic, 2 v., 

net, $4; net, $8. Coates 

— Switzerland: picturesque and descriptive, net, 

$2.40; net, $5.60. Coates 

Crockett (S. R.), Raiderland, net, $2. Dodd 

Dawson (S. E.), The St. Lawrence, its basin and 

its borderlands, $1.60, net . Stokes 

Deecke (W.), Italy, $5. Macmillan 

Dellenbaugh (F. S.), Breaking the wilderness, net, 

$3.50. ... Putnam 

Dgugall (C. S.), The Burns country, $2. .Macmillan 
Duff (FI. L.), Nyasaland under the Foreign Office, 

$5. Macmillan 

Duncan (Norman), Dr. Gumpell’s parish, net, $1. 

Revcll 

Durham (M. E.), The burden of the Balkans, $4. 

Longmans 

Dyer (H.), Dai Nippon, net, $3.50. Scribner 

Field (W. T.), Rome, 2 v., net, $2.40 ..L. C. Page 
Fitzgerald (A. and S.), Naples painted and de¬ 
scribed, net, $6. Macmillan 

Fox (J., ;>.), Following the sun-flag, net, $1.25. 

Scribner 

Freese (A. G.), Inner Jerusalem, net, $3 ..Dutton 
Fulleylove (J.), and Mason (R.), Edinburgh, net, 

$3. Macmillan 

Ganz (Flugo), Land of Riddles, (Russia), net, $2. 

Harper 

Goff (R. C. and C.), Florence and some Tuscan 

cities, net, $6. Macmillan 

Gordon (Chas.), Old time Aldwych, Kingsway and 

neighborhood, net, $3. Dutton 

Grenfell (W. T.), The harvest of the sea, net, $1. 

Rcvell 

FIarper (C. S.), The hardy country, $2. .Macmillan 

Headlam (Cecil), Oxford and its story, net, $8. 

Dutton 

Hearn (L.), Japan, net, $2. Macmillan 

Heidenstam (O. G. v.), Swedish life in town and 

country, net, $1.20. Putnam 

Hewlett (Maurice), The road in Tuscany, 2 v., 

net, $6. Macmillan 

Horne (Gordon), Yorkshire coast and Moorland 
scenery, net, $2.50. Macmillan 


FIowe (Maud), Roma beata, net, $2.50... .Little, B 

FIughes (Rupert), The real New Ycrk, net, $1.50. 

Smart Set 

FIumieres (Vicomte R. d’), Through isle and empire, 

net, $1.40. Doubleday, P 

Ireland (Alleyne), The far eastern tropics, net, $2. 

Houghton, M 

Japan, her strength and her beauty, $3. Collier 

Johnson (Clifton), Highways and byways of the 

South, net, $2. Tacmillan 

Katharine (pseud.). Letters from an Oregon ranch, 

net, $1.25. McClurg 

Kean (Martha), A transplanted nursery, net, $1.20. 

Century Co 

Knox (G. W.), Japanese life in town and country, 

net, $1.20. Putnam 

Landon (Percival), The opening of Tibet, net, $3.80. 

Doubleday, P 

Landor (A. FI. S.), The gems of the East, net. $6. 

Harper 

— Tibet and Nepal, net, $5. Macmillan 

LeBlond (Mrs. A.), Adventures on the roof of 

the world, net, $3. Dutton 

I.evetus (A. S.), Imperial Vienna, net, $5 ....Lane 

Lorenz (D. E.), The Mediterranean traveller, net, 

$2.50. Revell 

McCrackan (W. D.) t The fair land Tyrol, net, 

$1.60.L. C. Page 

McLain (J. S.), Alaska and the Klondike, net, $2. 

McClure, P 

Mansfield (M. F.), and McManus (Mrs. B.), Ro¬ 
mantic Ireland, 2 v., net, $2.40; net, $5. 

L. C. Page 

Menpes (M. and D.), Venice, net, $6. .Macmillan 

Miltoun (Fs.), The cathedrals of Southern France, 

net, $1.60.L. C. Page 

^ —Dumas’ Paris, net, $1.60.L. C. Page 

Noble (M. E.), The web of Indian life, net, $2.25. 

Holt 

Ober (F. A.), Our West Indian neighbors, net, $5. 

Pott 

Okakura Kakuzo, The awakening of Japan, net, 

$1.20. Century Co 

— Ideals of the East, $1.50. Dutton 

Okey (T.), Paris and its story, net, $6. .Macmillan 

— The story of Venice, $2; $2.50. Macmillan 

Palmer (S.), and Moncrieff (A. R. H.). Bonnie 

'Scotland, net, $6. Macmillan 

Potter (M. K.), The art of the Louvre, net, $2. 

L. C. Page 

Rcss (Mrs. J. A.), Old Florence and modern Tus¬ 
cany, net, $1.50. Dutton 

Schierbrand (W. v.), America, Asia and the Pacific, 

net, $1.50. Holt 

Shattuck (G. B.), ed., The Bahama Islands, 

net, $10. Macmillan 

Shoemaker (M. M.), The heart of the Orient, net, 

$2.50. Putnam 

Singleton (Esther), Russia as seen and described 
by various writers, net, $1.60. Dodd 

— ed., Venice as seen and described, net, $1.60. 

Dodd 

Smeaton (O.), Edinburgh and its story, net, $6. 

Macmillan 

Smith (F. B.-), Parisians out of doors, net, $1.50. 

Funk 

Stead (Alfr.), comp., Japan by the Japanese, net, 

$4.50. Dodd 

Steedman (C. J.), Bucking the sagebrush, net, $1.50. 

Putnam 

Stoddard (C. W.), The Island of Tranquil Delights, 

net, $1. H. B. Turner 

Sykes (M.), Dar-ul-Islam, net, $5. Scribner 

Taber (M. J.), The cathedrals of England, net, 

$1.60. L. C. Page 

Tozier (Josephine), Among English inns, net, $1.50. 

L. C. Page 

Treves (Sir F.), The other side of the lantern, $5. 

Cassell 

Trow (C. E.), The old shipmates of Salem, net, 

$2.50.'. . Putnam 

Tweedie (Mrs. E. B. H.), Sunny Sicily, net, $5. 

Macmillan 

Waddington (Mme.), Italian letters of a diplomat’s 

wife, net, $2.50. Scribner 
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Wallace (Dillon), The lure of the Labrador wild, 
net, $1.50. Revell 

Watson (W. P.), Japan aspects and destinies, net, 
$3.50. Dutton 

Wharton (Mrs. E), Italian backgrounds, net, $2.50. 

Scribner 

— Italian villas and their gardens, net, $6. 

Century Co 

Wheatley (H. B.), The story of London, $1.75; 
$2.50. Macmillan 

White (S. E.), The mountains, net, $1.50. 

McClure, P 

Wilder (M. P.), The sunny side of the street, net, 
$1.20. Funk 

Younghusband (F. E.), The heart of a continent, 
net, $2. Scribner 


HOME GAMES. 


Ames (Fisher), Bridge whist in brief, 50 c. 

H. H. Carter 

Badsworth (pseud.), A defence of bridge, 10 c. 

Putnam 

Beard (L. and A. B.), Indoor and outdoor handi¬ 
craft and recreation for girls, net, $1.60. 

Scribner 

Benson (J. K.), Book of indoor games, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Cavendish (Cut), pseud., The complete bridge 

player, $1. Lippincott 

EcYftB (E.), Bridge in brief, net, 50 c. Dutton 

Foster (Ra. F.), Bridge maxims, t 75 c ... .Brentano’s 

— Call-ace euchre, 75 c. .... .Brentano’s 

— The gist of bridge, 25 c. Dick 6* F 

— Practical poker, $1.50. Brentano’s 

Ktngsland (Mrs. B.), Book of indoor and outdoor 

games,, net, $1.50. Doubleday, P 

Robertson (E.), and Wollaston (A. H.), Bridge 
developments, net, $1.25. Brentano’s 


OUTDOOR SPORTS ANp EXERCISES. 

Anderson (E. L.) and Collier (P.), Riding and 
driving, net, $2. Macmillan 

Austin (S. C.), Boxing, 25 c. R. K. Fox 

Barbour (R. S.), Book of school and college sports, 
net, $1.75.: . .....Appleton 

Beldam (G: W.), Great golfers, net, $3.50. 

Macmillan 

— and Yaile (P. A.), Great lawn tennis players, 
net, $4. Macmillan 

Davis (E. W.), Salmon fishing on the Grand Cas- 
capedia, net, $10; net, $35. Scribner 

Day (T. F.), Flints to young yacht skippers, $1. 

Rudder 

Graham (J.) and Clark (E. H.), Practical track 
and field athletics, $1. Fox, D 

Huntington (D. W.), Our big game, net, $2. 

Scribner 

FIutchinson (II. G.), F'ishing, 2 v., net, $7.50. 

Scribner 

Karr (.S 7 r FI. S.), My sporting holidays, $4. 

Longmans 


Money (A. W.), and others, Guns, ammunition and. 


tackle, net, $2... Macmillan 

My automobile: a handy record, net, $2. Dodd 

Paret (J. P.), Lawn tennis, net, $2. .. .Macmillan 


Pavese (G.), Foil and sabre fencing, $1.25. 

King Bros 

Podmore (St. M.), A sporting paradise, $3. .Stokes 
Stephens (W. P.), American yachting, net, $2. 

Macmillan 

Thompson (Edith), Hockey as a game for women, 

net, 75 c. ....Longmans 

Watson (A. E. T.), The racing world and its in¬ 
habitants, net, $4.-41. Macmillan 

Winans (Wa.), Hints of revolver shooting, net, $1. 

Putnam 

Young (A. B. Filson), The complete motorist, net, 
$3.50. McClure, P 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Barry (W.), Ernest Renan, net, $1. Scribner 

Brown (I. II.), Standard elocution and modern 

speaker, $1. Laird 


Calvert (A. F.), The life of Cervantes, net, $1.25. 

Lane 

Carman (A. R.), The ethics of imperialism, net, $1. 

Turner 

Cooper (E.. FI.), The twentieth century child, $1.50. 

Lane 

Dixon (T., jr.), The life worth living, net, $1.20. 

Doubleday, P 

Drummond (W. H.), The voyageur, net, $1.25; net, 

$2.50. Putnam 

FIarcourt (C.), Good form for men, $1.. Winston 
FIenry and Hora’s modern electricity, $1.50. .Laird 
Herrick (Rob.), Memoirs of an American citizen. 

Macmillan 

IIuneker (Ja.), Iconoclasts. Scribner 

Hyslop (J. H.), Science and a future life, $1.50. 

Turner 

Jessup (Alex.), The charm of youth, net, $1.. Turner 
Lee (Vernon), pseud.. The enchanted woods, net, 

$1.25... . .Lane 

Levetus (A. S.), Imperial Vienna, net, $5....Lana 
McClure (A. K.), Our presidents and how we make 

them, rev. ed., $2. ....Harper 

“O,” pseud.. The yellow war, net, $1.20. .McClure, P 
Opdike (G. H.), World’s best proverbs, 75 c.; $1.25. 

Laird 

Sciierer (Ja. A. B.), Young Japan, net, $1.50. 

Lippincott 

Sergeant (P. W.), The courtship of Catherine the 

Great, net, $2.50. Lippincott 

Shaw (S. B.), The irrational knot, $1.50. .Brentano’s 

— On going to church, 75 c. J. W. Luce < 5 * Co 

Super flumina (Fishing), net, $1.25. Lane 

Thompson (Vance), Diplomatic mysteries, net, 

$1.50. Lippincot't 

Waddington (M. K.), Italian letters of a diplomat’s 

wife.. i. Scribner 

Wells (H. G.), A modern Utopia. Scribner 

Wilde (Oscar), Epigrams and aphorisms. $1.50. 

J. W. Luce & Co 

Wurdz (Gideon), Foolish finance, 75 c. 

/. W. Luce & Co 



SCIENCE OF PARTING. 
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Jordan’s GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF FISHES 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN, President of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
Two volumes, with colored frontispieces, 936 illustrations, 1223 pp., 8vo. 
$[2.00 net ; postage extra. (32 page illustrated prospectus sent on application.') 

Treats of fishes from all points of view, dwelling especially upon those traits which 
relate to the evolution and divergence of this group of animals. Extinct forms are restored 
to their proper place and discussed along with those still extant. A valuable book for 
technical students, and mteresting to anglers and nature lovers. 

Eldridge’s MILLDANK CASE (Just Published) 

By GEO. DYRE ELDRIDGE, with colored frontispiece, $1.50. 

A story of dramatic events growing out of the misdeeds of a group of powerful Maine 
politicians and the disappearance of some incriminating papers. The ensuing tragedies 
furnish many thrilling incidents. Two detectives work independently on the case. The 
cleverer one untangles the maze of crime and deception, but the ending is as unsuspected by 
him, as it is likely to be by the reader. Maine lumbering camps on the Canadian border 
and the river town of Millbank make,a unique setting. 

Colton’s BELTED SEAS $ 1.50 

“What Jacobs has done for the British seaman, Colton has done for the 
Yankee sailor.”— N. Y. Evening Post . 

x «, “ Uproariously funny. * * * Recalls Stockton at his best, yet with 

a human appeal pathetic rather than comic—two of the very qualities which 
vibrate in Mark Twain’s work.”— Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Pattee’s HOUSE OF THE DLAGK RING »so 

A romance of the Seven Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

“ The reader will get his money’s worth of shivers and mystery, 
will find some very sharp and capable picturing and ‘local coloring.’ 

A highly readable story, with abundant vigor of incident and phrase.” 

— N. Y. Sun. 

C. N. & A. M. Williamson’s PRINCESS PASSES 

By the authors of “ THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR.” $ 1.50 

“It is delicious fooling, and makes a pretty love story. The travel scenes areexqui- 
sitely done. ... A charming book.”— N. Y. Evening Sun. 
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Sinclair’s DIVINE FIRE 91.50 

“In all our new fiction I have found nothing worthy to compare 
with ‘ The Divine Fire,’ nothing even remotely approaching the same 
class.”— Mary Moss, in the Atlantic Monthly . 

B. E. Stevenson’s MARATHON MYSTERY $1 so 

With scenes in color by ELIOT KEEN. 

This remarkable detective story of modern New York and Long 
WLjS Island has been reprinted in both England and Germany. The Book- 

man says : “ The author has stepped at once to the front rank among 
American writers of detective tales.” 


Henry Holt and Company 

29 West 23d Street 



New York 
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The Best Books for Your 



THE RETURN OF 

Sherlock 

Holmes 

A CONAN DOYLB 



LADY 

NOGGS 

Peeress 



By 

EDGAR JEPSON 


ran 


n 

_4j In the Arena 1 

I Booth Tarkinsfton IT 

LTnJ 


31 

01 

I 


$ 1 


I 


J1JERE are all the thirteen new adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, the greatest detective of all times. They 
are by far the best that Dr. Doyle has ever written, 
and, if you want a book of thrilling, exciting stories, 

get THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
“ It is the best detective fiction obtainable at the present 
hour.” Kansas City Star . 

Cloth, I2mo. Thirteen Illustrations. $L 50 

'J'HE exquisite love story, the charming setting in 
beautiful Honolulu, and the delightful people all 
make THE GIRL FROM HOME, by Isobel Strong, 
a story you will thoroughly enjoy. The Buffalo Courier 
says: “A. book well worth reading, if for no other 
reason than to gain a clear idea of the fascinating life in 
that far off land.” 

Cloth, J2mo. $L 50 

jgDGAR JEPSON, the author of “The Admirable 
Tinker,” here presents to his readers a very enjoy¬ 
able but mischievous companion to “the boy that 
brightened Europe up a bit.” In LADY NOGGS— 
PEERESS, you find a delightful little miss who will 
amuse you in her own original way. 

Cloth, I 2 mo. Illustrated. $L 50 

JF you liked “The Gentleman from Indiana,” you 
surely will enjoy Booth Tarkington’s new book, 
IN THE ARENA — a collection of clever stories 
depicting all the types of political life with that life-like 
quality which characterizes all Mr. Tarkington’s crea¬ 
tions. Humor and pathos play over every page. 

Cloth, I2mo. Illustrated. $L 50 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 

I 

1 

44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Vacation and Summer Reading 


HP HE most absorbing mystery story of the season is 
Edwin Lefevre’s THE GOLDEN FLOOD. It 
is a story of a young man who deposits each week large 
sums of gold in the biggest Wall Street bank, until he 
has accumulated $45,500,000 in less than three months. 
Where does the gold come from ? This is the mystery. 
Can you solve it before reading the last chapter ? 

Cloth, J2mo* Illustrated* $L00 


THE 

GOLDEN 



EDWIN 
*- LEFEVRE 


A SERIES of stories in which the strange fascination 
of artist life among the high Bohemians in America 
is cleverly brought out. Miss Cather in THE TROLL 
GARDEN has surely struck a note quite her own, as 
the Brooklyn Eagle says: “ It is an unusual collection 
of tales oddly conceived and very well written.” 

Cloth, J2mo* $1*25 


* THE 1 

-p TROLL SI- 

GARDEN 

» WILLA 1 

-7f% SIBER.T 4 

^ CATHER 



/\ BOOK that speaks for itself. LITTLE STORIES 
OF COURTSHIP is a collection of delightful 
stories of young love, written in the same charming 
style that made Mrs. Cutting’s “ Little Stories of Married 
Life ” so successful. Both old and young alike will 
enjoy these stories of “ the happiest time.” 

Cloth, J2mo* Frontispiece in color* $L25 



have brought out in a new dress the first novel 
by Stewart Edward White. It is a breezy 
Western story, the scene being laid in a mining town 
in the Black Hills. Plenty of action, together with 
a spirited love story, makes THE CLAIM JUMPERS 
a book you will like. 

Cloth, J2mo* $L50 



McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


44 East 23d Street, New York 
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Clever Books for Clever People 

a n exquisite romantic novelette by the author of 
“ Monsieur Beaucaire,” and in the same vein. 
THE BEAUTIFUL LADY has all the qualities of 
story, of character, of sentiment, of ethereal chgrm that 
made Mr. Tarkington’s Beaucaire famous. The setting 
is in modern Rome and Paris. Beautifully illustrated 
and decorated. 

Cloth, J2mo. $L25. 


THE WING OF LOVE 

By K. M. C. MEREDITH 

A DELIGHTFULLY sweet and 
refreshing love story. Notone 
of the ordinary kind, but one that 
touches the heart with its delicate 
spirit and feeling. 

Cloth, J2mo. $1.00 

ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 

By J. S. McLAIN, Editor of The Minneapolis Journal 

HIS book has received the most favorable comment from all parts of 
the country on account of its brilliant presentation of conditions, 
possibilities and needs of the Territory. The St. Louis Republic says : 44 The 
most adequate treatment the subject has yet received.” 

Cloth, 8vo* 85 Illustrations. Postpaid, $2J8; net, $2.00 



P^UDNERS 

By REX E. BEACH 

^jpHESE vigorous stories of western 
and Alaskan life picture with 
great vividness the different aspects 
of life among the rugged men of the 
plains and ice-floes. 

Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 



JF you want to experience the thrill and excitement 
of being on the firing line, in the trenches, or on the 
deck of a battleship in action, read these extremely 
forceful and vivid sketches of the war in the Far East. 
The Chicago Record-Herald says of The YELLOW War: 
‘ 4 It is worth reading and keeping, for it will be as inter¬ 
esting ten years hence as it is to-day.” 

Cloth, I2mo. Illustrated. Postpaid, $L30; net, $L20 



McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


44 East 23d Street, New York 
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THIS DAV 


A confession of 
theauthor’s ideal 
life in a record of 
personal experi¬ 
ences, relating 
his rescue from 
the spell of the 
city and the find¬ 
ing of new hope 
and beauty in Old 
Virginia. 


THE 

Life Worth 
Living 

By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 

J / J t 

‘AUTHOR 

" \ 'V f 

14 'The Clansman,” 

• r 

“The Leopard’s Spots,” Etc. 


Thirty-two 
Photographic 
Illustrations 
by the 
Author 

• . . r 

Net $1.20 
(Postage 12 cents) 


WE V WBLISH 

The Little Conscript 

By EZRA S. BRUDNO, author of “The Fugitive” 

A novel teeming with thrilling situations and giving an intimate and 
dramatic picture of Russian military and peasant life. A human document of 
great vigor. $1.50. 

John Henry Smith 

By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS, author of “John Burt” 
and “The Kidnapped Millionaires” 

A love story of strong interest into which is woven a happy comedy of 
golfing and automobiling. Illustrated for Mr. Smith by A. B. Frost. $150. 

Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know 

Edited by HAMILTON W. MABIE 

A collection of the best fairy tales of all times. Charmingly illustrated 
by Blanche Ostertag. 


Uniform with 
“ Poems that 
Every Child 
Should Know.” 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


COVNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


THE WORLDS 
WORK 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO AIEW YORK 


Net, 90 cents. 
(Postage 9 
cents.) 
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A Great Sensation in Modern Literature 

Purple Peaks Remote 


A ROMANCE OF ITALY AND AMERICA 


BY 



JOHN MERRITTE DRIVER 

LOVE, PATHOS 
AND TRAGEDY 


Naples, Rome and America 

In the land of the turquoise skies, near historic Resina, in the 
shadows of Vesuvius’ purple peaks and the olive groves around 
Herculaneum, are enacted the series of startling incidents that pro¬ 
vide the principal motif of this great masterpiece. Amid the city’s 
busy streets and skyscrapers, the pathetic tragedy takes place that 
holds the reader’s attention with a fascinating mystic spell — a 
tragedy that finds its counterpart in the experience of many toilers 
of large cities. In the “land of the Ibex-bloom,” in the great 
Eternal City, permeated by the delicate breath of romance and 
the stirring elements of adventure the denouement leaves the reader 
in a delightful ecstasy of the emotions. 

With all the local coloring of a Crawford, combined with the 
rugged individuality of the author, the story of Percival Howard 
and Giovanni, the hero and heroine, will appeal to all who have 
struggled and fought and loved in the great universal maelstrom of 


PRESS COMMENTS : 

An appeal to the con¬ 
science ; a clarion call to 
duty. Based on morality , 
inspired by virtue; des¬ 
tined to be crowned with 
success. Should win the 
approbation of all right- 
minded men. Will take 
a leading position in the 
foremost ranks of Ameri¬ 
can novels. 

—St. Louis Star. 

More than a romance , 
for it contains a lesson 
draivn with unflinching 
fidelity. 

—Boston Journal, 


the world’s passions. 
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l\ A OST marvelous adventures and exciting 
vicissitudes following the hero from 
Naples to America and back to Rome. 

Life in Naples, Rome, and the great pul¬ 
sating city of the West laid bare with the 
relentless hand of a surgeon. 

Bound to create an awakening — a very 
upheaval in- the ranks of society, the church 
and bar. The condition of morals in the most 
select circles revealed with tact and skill. 

The heartless struggle for fame, wealth and 
honor; the grind and grime of the city’s 
streets; the strenuous struggle for an exist¬ 
ence, drawn with all the detail and faithful¬ 
ness of a Dickens. 


a 

$ 

1 

| 
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Beautiful special cover design, silk cloth, stamped in purple, gold 
and white, title and frontispiece in colors, seven full=page ^ 
half-tones from drawings by Farkas. 418 pages, . . . $1.50 

For sale by all Jobbers, News Companies, or direct by the Publishers, 

LAIRD & LEE, 263=265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Practical Text Books and Reference Works 


Practical New Standard Speller 

By Alfred B. Chambers. Ph. D. For Primary, Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades. A new departure. The first time in the history of 
spelling-book making that one has been put upon the market con¬ 
taining so many original features, making the book entirely different 
from the many dry and unattractive Spellers and Word Books. Les¬ 
sons in spelling are made interesting by special dictation exercises 
and classical memory gems in prose and verse. Pronunciation, Word- 
Building and Analysis; Rules for Spelling; List of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
Important Abbreviations, Names of Rivers, Cities, Towns, Grammati¬ 
cal and Arithmetical Terms, and Words pronounced alike but spelled 
differently; Diacritical markings based upon Webster’s New Stand¬ 
ard Dictionary ; carefully selected extracts and quotations from 
great authors and eminent statesman, with nine full-page half-tone 
portraits. Designed to enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary by simple, 
direct methods, based upon the most modern scientific system of 
teaching. Frontispiece United States map in ten colors, showing 
boundaries of original states and new territorial acquisitions illustra¬ 
ting the Nation’s wonderful progress and development. Handsome, 
decorative board cover, in colors, cloth back, with head band, 25c. 

Brown’s Standard Elocution and Modern Speaker 

By Prof. I. H. Brown. The great standard on Elocution. Voice Culture, Modulation, Accent and 
Pronunciation. Position. Gesture and Facial Expression faithfully delineated by over sixty 
original drawings prepared especially for this work. Every detail thoroughly explained. 
Simple, complete, practical and modern in every respect. Carefully selected and graded recitations, 
from the world’s great masters of elocution and prosody. 256 pages. Decorative cloth cover, $1.00* 

Henry & Hora’s Modern Electricity 

By James Henry, M. E., and Karel J. Hora, M. S. A text-book for students and a practical 
working manual of the theories, principles and applications of Electricity. All problems solved and 
worked out step by step. Cross-indexed. 150 splendidly prepared illustrations. Two new wiring 
diagrams. 355 pages. Silk cloth, decorative cover, 81.00. Full leather, gold-stamped, 81.50. 

Entire field covered; carefully edited and arranged; comprehensive, reliable and prac¬ 
tical.— Scientific American. 

Arrangement excellent, topical heads in bold type and elaborate cross-index. Illustrations from special drawings; 
cannot mislead. Arithmetic of electricity thorough and practical.— Architect and Builder. 

The World’s Best Proverbs and Short Quotations 

By Geo. H. Opdyke, M. A. Best thoughts from ancient and modern authors. Classified according 
to subjects. Very convenient for special and daily exercises, for public speaking and literary 
work. Now the recognized standard. Handsomely bound in cloth, 75c. Full leather, 81.25. 

Standard Books for Supplementary Reading 



Heart of a Boy 


De Amicis’ famous classic appeals to young and old. A great 
favorite in all schools. Vividly portrays the thoughts, feelings 
and incidents of a boy’s life at school. 290 pages. Beautifully 
illustrated decorative cover, 75c. DE LUXE EDITION, 32 full-page half-tones and 26 text 


illustrations. Superb binding, in gold and colors, in box, 81.25. 

Tan Pile Jim ; or, A Yankee Waif Among the Bluenoses 


By B. Freeman Ashley. Strange life and exciting experiences of a boy found sleeping on a pile of 
tanbark. Full of healthy life and action. Illustrated. 259 pp. Silk cloth, special cover design, 75c. 


Air Castle Don 


By B. Freeman Ashley. A plucky boy’s adventures in a large modern 
city. Free from impossible or objectionable situations. Fascinating 
from cover to cover. 340 pages. Silk cloth, Illustrated, 75c. 


Dick and Jack’s Adventures daring adventures on the ocean and Sable 


tive. 312 pages. Silk cloth, illustrated, 75c. 


Island. Wholesome, interesting and instruc- 


Two Chums; or, A Boy and His Dog 

Bv Minerva Thorpe. The triumphs of a waif who leaves home'for a strange land. Fascinating 
and instructive. 230 pages. Silk cloth, artistic cover, 75c. 


Rex Wayland’s Fortune 

decorative cover. Illustrated. 391 pages, 75c. 


By H. A. Stanley. A delightful story of life 
among the mountains of the great American 
Northwest. Wholesome and thrilling. Silk cloth, 


Fireside Battles 


By Annie G. Brown. An interesting story for girls, full of rich 
pathos and tender sentiment. Encourages cheerfulness under 
adverse conditions. Illustrated. 327 pages. Silk cloth, 75c. 


For sale by all Jobbers, News Companies, or direct by 

LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 263-265 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Popular Fiction for Summer Reading 


“A charmingly bright, clever little story full of spontaneous 
humor.”— Chicago News . 

MISS BILLY 

A Neighborhood Story 

By EDITH K. STOKELY and MARIAN 
. HURD 

“The story abounds in humor with a hint of tears and an overflowing kindness of 
heart bubbling over in infectious gayety.”— Boston Herald . 

“ The book is sure to have an immense number of readers.”— St. Louis Star . 

“The plan of the tale is original, the conversation bright and witty, the style smooth 
and the characters true to life.”— Boston Transcript. 

“Somewhat after the ‘Cabbage Patch’ is ‘Miss Billy,’ and not so far after, either, 
in sweetness of sentiment and excellence of humor.”— Cincinnati Times-Star. 

“ This is an ideal story.”— N. V. Times. 

Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Cloth , 12 mo y $ 1.50 


= HUMAN TOUCH 

A Tale of the Great Southwest 

By EDITH M. NICHOLL 

“The story is a quaint, fascinating 
combination of richest sort of humor and 
well considered, almost convincing philos¬ 
ophy.”— St. Louis Star. 

“A breezy tale of the southwest, not without its share of the stress and tragedy of 
the place and time, and depending in part for its plot upon a cattle feud of the kind once 
common in New Mexico and Arizona.”— Detroit Free Press . 

“The book is written with force and vividness, and each character is animated with 
vigorous and hearty life.”— Pittsburg Times. 

“It is a vigorous, wholesome narrative, well deserving of a place in every library.” 
—Portland Express. 

Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Cloth , 1 2 mo, $ 1.50 


SEND FOP FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, - BOSTON 
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Important Announcement 


Will be issued in a. Popular Edition 
12mo. Cloth. Retail, 75 Cents 


The Prisoner of Zenda 

By Anthony Hope 

With foiir full-page illustrations by C. D. Gibson 

“A glorious story. . . . Perhaps not the least among its many good 

qualities is the fact that its chivalry is of the nineteenth, not of the sixteenth 
century ; that it is a tale of brave men and true, and of a fair woman of to-day.” 


Rupert of Hervtzau 

By Anthony Hope 

A Sequel to the “Prisoner of Zenda" 

With four full-page iltustratio?is by C. D . Gibson 

“A story which lays a spell upon you.” 

“ Has the ring of genuine humanity and true romance.” 

‘‘Everything moves swiftly and naturally to the climax.” 


12mo. Cloth. R^etacil, 75 Cents, E^ch 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 
Write for Quotations on Quantities 

STITT PUBLISHING CO. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send via.—*..... 

.Copies, THE PRISONER. OF ZENDA. Popular Edition 

-Copies, RUPERT OF HENTZAU, Popular Edition 

Name-..- 

Date- Address..... 


STITT PUBLISHING CO., , 5 * n £Tyo™ e 
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AN IMMEDIA TE SUCCESS 


FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., Publishers 

The International Quarterly 

36 East 2lst Street, - - New York 


Read what some of the best papers have been 
saying about 


Hester 


o_f the 

Grants 

A Romance of Old Bennington 

By 

THEODORA PECK 


Frontispiece by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 

“ It is a good plot, with incidents in it 
of treachery and valor, flight and pursuit, 
duelling and love making, which suggest 
excellent powers of invention. But, most 
of all, 4 Hester of the Grants’ is to be 
praised for its atmosphere of truth, an 
atmosphere which envelops the substance of the narrative as though with the light 
and air and color of old Bennington in its most picturesque and exciting days. The 
book discloses a sincerity which promises well for the future of its author.”— New 
York Tribune. 

“The spirit of the time has been very cleverly caught and sustained, and, to 
select one instance from many, the chapter describing the Battle of Bennington is a 
most vivid piece of writing. The book will be read by all Vermonters, young and old, 
as a matter of local pride and interest ; and many for whom the State itself has no 
special attractions will find the story irresistible from its innate truth and naturalness.” 
—Journal of Commerce arid Commercial Bulletin . 

“‘Hester of the Grants’ is a spirited and wholesome story of love and war in 
Vermont during the Revolution. It is but just to say that Miss Peck has treated her 
theme with womanly feeling, grace and dramatic art of a high order. The whole 
story abounds in the Green Mountain atmosphere.”— Army and Navy Journal. 

“Few phases of the history of the United States offer better opportunities than 
that relating to the Hampshire Grants and the incidents attending the famous battle of 
Bennington between General Stark, with his sturdy Green Mountain boys, and the 
British forces. These adventures form the basis of 4 Hester of the Grants,’ which is 
so exceedingly well written as to blend history and fiction cleverly. The facts in the 
case are sufficient to make absorbing and thrilling reading, but the author has inter¬ 
woven a complicated plot and a strong love interest that places the romance far above 
the many of its kind.”— Boston Transcript. 

Cloth, 12mo, - $1.50 
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Copyright 

We have added sev¬ 
eral new titles this year 
to this popular line; 
uniform in size. 







Novels 

Bound in red ribbed 
cloth with neat white 
stamping and gold me- 

dallion on cover. 


JUST ISSUED 

An Embarrassing Orphan b y w. e. norris 

The orphaned daughter of a wealthy African mine-owner causes her staid English 
guardian no end of anxiety. Cloth, 12mo. 330 pages* Illustrated, $1*00. 

Sawdust: A Polish Romance By DOROTHEA GERARD 
of the Carpathian Timberlands (Mme - Lonoard de Longarde) 

The havoc of the modern sawmill in the Polish Carpathians is subtly metaphorical 
of the havoc its miller’s son causes in the heart of a titled lady. Cloth, 12mo. 361 
pages* Illustrated, $1*00* 

NEW EDITIONS 


A Forest Drama 

By LOUIS PENDLETON 

A uthor of “Sons of Ham," etc. 

“The pursuit through pathless forests is told 
masterfully and with wonderful power.”— Bos¬ 
ton Globe. 

Cloth, 12mo. 272 pages* Illustrated, $1*00* 


A MUCH-NEEDED BOOK. 


The Tu T se's T ower 

A Tale of Tibet 

By LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 

“One of the best presentations in fiction of 
Chinese and Tibetan life. Carries one along 
almost breathlessly.”— Critic. 

Cloth, 12mo. 418 pages. Illustrated, $1.00. 


NOW READY FOR DEUVERY 


GOOD FORM FOR MEN 


By CHARLES HARCOURT 

AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR ALL MEN 

Almost every man finds himself occasionally at sea on some question of social usage, or some 
point of propriety. This book is not addressed to any exclusive class or set, but, in the language of 
the author, “ to the man, be he a member of a rural community or of the club circles of a city, 
who desires to regulate his life after the manner of a gentleman.” 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Do you see “ WI JVS'TO JV'S* ‘BX/LLBTIJI^ e-Very month? 

1 Postal Card request lavill put you on its mailing list 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 

Proprietors of the International Series of Bibles 

PHILADELPHIA 
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The Best Books for Summer Reading 

il One of the best novels of this or any other yearf says the Boston Times 

FIFTH EDITION 

THE SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY 

By L. DOUGALL 

“ We can recall no tale in recent fiction of a mysterious crime and its consequences that can come 
within speaking distance of this story.” —New York Press. 

“Here is a detective story into which one might say a soul has been infused.”— The Globe , New 

York. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 

A new novel by the author of “My Lady Peggy Goes to Town " 

THE MARQUISE’S MILLIONS 

By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 

“ Those who read the author’s ' My Lady Peggy Goes to Town ’ or have seen her successful plays on 
the stage will expect an original plot, amusing situations and sparkling talk in her new story, and will not 
be disappointed. It is a good summer novel.”— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 

A novel of Dunker life combining originality , strength , and tenderness , and maintaining 

its interest to the end 

THE GIFT OF THE MORNING STAR 

By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 

“ This new story, laid in a field that has been hitherto unoccupied, ought to have more than the usual 
lease of life. It is a long, carefully elaborated story, with various merits—good character drawing, 
originality of plot, vivid descriptions of nature, and conversations that are convincing.”— St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 


THE OUCCANEEAS 


A story of Frenzied Business and the Black Flag on the highways of trade 

By HENRY M. HYDE 

“ If you are interested in real life you will see that ‘The Buccaneers' is highly interesting. It is 
more; it is a little masterpiece in this new field. The action moves with unexampled celerity-it is all 
action, big, swift, ubiquitous, and yet it tells of brain as a subway express tells of electricity. And it tells, 
too—a dark story—of secret service in offices.”— The Brooklyn Eagle. 

Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.20 net; by ma^il, $1.30 

THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 

By MARSHALL P. WILDER 

All the author’s wealth of acquaintances, experiences, arts and characteristics he has utilized in his 
present work, which is a continuous series of anecdotes and observations relating to the humorous, and to 
some extent to the pathetic, aspects of life. Anecdotes are related of some 300 distinguished persons. 

12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20 net 

PARISIANS OUT OF DOORS 

By F. BERKELEY SMITH 

The author’s two earlier books, “ The Real Latin Quarter,” and “How Paris Amuses Itself,” have 
been immensely popular. This new volume takes the reader through the out-of-doors playgrounds and 
show’s places of Paris. There are numerous drawings and photographs by the author, and a water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 'Ready in June 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


44-60 East 23d St. 

NEW YORK 
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A delightfully fanciful romantic tale. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR THE PUBLISHERS 

A. WESSELS COMPANY 

43 East 19th Street. NEW YORK 


TERENCE O’ROURKE 


GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 


By Louis Joseph Vance. 

12mo, cloth, frontispiece in color, $1.50 


acter worth knowing, 
perament and his 
steadfast courage and 
fight—equalled only 
women. 

summer reading. 

June 5 


O’Rourke is a char- 

with his Irish tem- 

Irish tongue, his 
« 

his love of a good 
by his love of fair 
An ideal book for 


Heady 
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Edwin M. Stanton. 


Edwin pi. Staiilon 

'BIOG'RAPHy 

(PUBLISHED MAY 25 TH) 

By Frank Abial Flower 


Lincoln's Great War Secretary. 
The Autocrat of Rebellion , Emanci¬ 
pation and Reconstruction. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO: 


Participants in the Civil War and their families. 

To the legal profession because Stanton was one of the most eminent 
lawyers of his time. 

To students of American History and Progress because this volume tells 
truths in regard to momentous events never before revealed. 

To “Captains of Industry” because Stanton by cancelling and for¬ 
bidding foreign contracts for army supplies started the wheels of our 
own factories and thus inaugurated the greatest era of prosperity ever 
known to any nation. 


ENDORSEMENTS 


“ I have read the proof sheets of the Life of Edwin M. Stanton, and 
am deeply impressed with the fidelity and accuracy or the work, 
especially upon hitherto unknown, disputed, oridouded points.” 

THOMAS M. VINCENT, Brig.-Gen’l, U. S. Army. 

“The mightiness of this nation dates from the close of the 
Rebellion in which, with wonderful clearness, your volume outlines 
Stanton as the central directing figure. The chapters on Grant and 
McClellan will astound the whole country. You have the best book 
ever written about the civil side of the War, a veritable limelight, and 
no history of the Rebellion, or of the United States, or of Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, McClellan, or reconstruction can ever be written 
without consulting it.” Maj. A. E. H. JOHNSON. 

“ This book ought to have a large sale. I think every library in 
the country will want it.” 

Gen. O. O. HOWARD. 


Large 8vo volume. 600 pages. 300 illustrations; clear letterpress; 
good paper; substantial binding. 

Cloth, $3.00: haJf morocco, $4.00; full morocco, $5.00 


The Saalfield Publishing Co. ik?on, ft oifto e ’ NewYork 
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REMEMBER THESE TITLES 


Science and a Future Life 

By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. 

$ 1.50 net . Postage 12 cents. 

Based on data collected by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Prof. William James, Frederic W. H. Myers, 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, Dr. Richard Hodg¬ 
son, Prof. Hyslop and others for the Society 
of Psychical Research. 

Broke of Covenden 

By J. C. Snaith. $1.50. 

A Masterpiece 

References: Bookman, Atlantic, Critic , 
Reader, Outlook, N. V. Times , London 
Spectator, Athenceum, American news¬ 
papers, English newspapers. 

The Ethics of Imperialism 

By Albert R. Carman. $1.00 net. 

Postage 8 cents. 
A defence of imperialism from an interest¬ 
ing, if an unusual standpoint. 


The Bishop’s Niece 

By George H. Picard. $1.25. 

A tale that reminds one of “L’Abbd Con¬ 
stantin.” 

The Hundredth Acre 

By John Camden. $1.50. 

A detective story by a man who proves he 
knows how to write one. 

The Storm of London 

By F. Dicksberry. $1.50. 

70th Thousand in England 

In which London awakes to find itself in a 
state of nudity Clever, if startling. 

The Charm of Youth 

By Alexander Jessup. $1.0*0 net. 

Postage 8 cents. 
Poems in which the poet sings of the golden 
age of youth. 


HERBERT 0 . TURNER & CO . 

New Address: 683 Atlantic Avenue, - BOSTON 


The Smartest Summer Book 


THE 


By HELEN ROWLAND 

Illustrated in color. ySl.JO 

Polly is a hit. Everybody who has met her enjoys her. 
Introduce her to your customers. 

Carolyn Wells writes: “A charming little book, full of 
bright and witty speeches from cover to cover. For modern 
up-to-date ‘chaffing’ it excels all other books of its kind.” 




THE BAKER S TAYLOR CO., 33-37 E. 17tb Street, New York 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

The Complete Bridge Player 

By CUT CAVENDISH. i 2 mo, cloth, $ 1.00 net. The first attempt in this book is to 
make things as easy to understand as possible. The book includes among other chapters 
A Vocabulary of Bridge, How to Play the Game, The Finesse and the Discard, The Play 
of the Hand, Etiquette of the Game, The Revised Laws of Bridge, and special chapters on 
Dummy Bridge, Cut Throat Bridge, Auction Bridge. Progressive Bridge and Duplicate 
Bridge. 

Dogs of All Nations 

Their Varieties, Characteristics, Points, etc. By Count HENRY DE BYLANDT. 
Large octavo. Two volumes, half morocco, $25 00 net. Volume One : Sporting Dogs, 
1000 illustrations of more than 2150 dogs. Volume Two : Non-Sporting Dogs, 1300 illus¬ 
trations of more than 1950 dogs. 

A full description of the characteristic points of each dog printed in four languages, 
English, French, German and Dutch. 

The Courtships of Catherine the Creat 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT. 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, $ 2.50 net. 

The history of the attachments of one who was, at the same time, so strong-minded a 
woman and the picture of Russian society just emerging into being in her reign are of 
singular attraction. 

Tom Cerrard 

By LOUIS BECKE. Frontispiece. i 2 mo, cloth, $ 1 . 50 . 

Mr. Becke is recognized the world over as the most interesting writer of fiction 
dealing with the South Seas. _ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE. 

The works of the best authors done into the daintiest and most artistic little books 
ever offered to booklovers. 


NEW SIZE 

Orve Volvime 



Type same size 
in both 


NELSON’S 

NEW 

CENTURY 

LIBRARY 



holds the unique position of being the only series of the kind ever published. They 

are printed on the thinnest opaque paper ever produced—Nelson’s India paper_ 

making it possible to include two large volumes in one little book 6%x4?4 inches 
and about half an inch thick, without any reduction in the size of type! 
This means two volumes in one, at the price of one— dressed in a style worthy of 
the masters 

DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 

AND SELECTED WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Bound in beautiful leathers, limp and board. These books cannot be described by 
comparison—they must be seen to be appreciated. 

Price $ 1 . 00 . $ 1 . 25 , $ 1 . 50 , according to binding. Send for complete list. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East 18th Street, New Yerk 
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To be Published Immediately 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 

By BERNARD SHAW 

Now appearing in book form for the first time. Portions were printed in an English 
magazine, but the work has been entirely revised, and the author adds a preface. 

121110, cloth, $i.5« 


HAVE YOU A SUMMER STOCK OF THE FOLLOWING? 

PRACTICAL POKER 

By R. F. FOSTER i6mo, cloth, $1.50 

“An extremely handy and helpful manual.”— Life. 


BRIDGE MAXIMS 

By R. F. FOSTER i6mo, cloth, $1.00 

The latest work on the subject. 


CALL-ACE EUCHRE 

By R. F. FOSTER i6mo, 75 cents 

Complete rules for a popular game. 


BRIDGE DEVELOPMENTS 

By ROBERTSON and WOLLASTON 

i6mo, net, $1.25 By mail, $1.33 

Two accepted English authorities on the game. 


BRENTANO’S 


Union Square 


New York 


For the Young People’s Corner 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. b> wesley johnston 

An accomplished critic writes: “ The artistic grace, the literary skill, the pure, strong, simple English, 
and the sparkling wit for which this author is noted, all add to the charm of this rare story. All the 
characters in the book are real flesh-and-blood people whom you meet every day. ‘ Jack ’ himself is a great 
character, and well deserves the rewards that come to him. The situations are interesting and sometimes 
thrilling. This is a fine bit of work.” 

i2mo, cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 84 cents. 

TOLD IN THE GARDENS OF ARABY. Miss Mary W. Montgomery 

This volume of Oriental tales, “Told in the Gardens of Araby,” untranslated until now, will appeal 
to all true lovers of the “Arabian Nights.” The book will prove a delight to old and young. It is clean, 
yet thrilling, and has the true Oriental atmosphere. One, in reading it, must feel approach to those 
people of the Great East and gain added knowledge of their life and character. 

i2mo, cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

PRINCESS SUKEY. By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 

“The story of a pigeon, a beauty of a pigeon, and the story of a homeless girl. These two stories inter¬ 
twined make enchanting reading and Princess bukey is the title of the book that does the intertwining. But 
there are more happenings in this story than rightfully belong to any pigeon and foundling, because more 
characters. There is the Judge with his contempt of animal pets; there is Stuttering Tite, there is old 
Higbee, the man-of-all-work, who stutters worse than even Titus; and there is the snappish, warm hearted 
Mrs. Blodgett, queen of housekeepers. With such characters as these, a story-teller even less clever than 
Marshall Saunders might be expected to weave a beautiful story. We congratulate the young man or 
woman who is able to have it placed upon his or her bookshelf.” 

i2mo, illustrated, cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


Publishers EATON & MAINS Booksellers 

NEW YORK: 1 50 Fifth Ave. BOSTON: 36 Bromfield St. 

PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Ave. DETROIT: 2 1 Adams Ave., East 
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A KING NOVEL 

Rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub, r-r-r-r-r-r, boom! 
General Charles King's novels ought to be announced 
with a drumbeat. His latest, "The Medal of Honor," 
opens with a commander's salute and ends with a 
soldier's kiss, running the whole gamut of arms and 
embraces, amativeness and ambition, martial engage¬ 
ments and Cupid's light artillery keeping up a con¬ 
stant rattle against the thunderous guns of Mars. 

This is the lively comment of the St. Louis 
Republic. All wide-awake bookstores and book de¬ 
partments have the book. $1.25. 


Books for learning more than 

250 Foreign Languages 

kept on hand. Catalogue mailed free. 
Largest stock, in America, of 

German Books, 

which enables us to fill almost all 
orders upon receipt. 

B. Steiger & Co... New York. 


A PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Katharine E. Dopp 

New enlarged illustrated edition out June 1, 1905. 
Net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11. 

BOOKS /UST ISSUED 

The Messianic Mope in the New Testament. 
By Shailer Mathews. * Net. $2.50: postpaid. 
$2.68. 

The Progress of Mellenism in Alexander’s 
Empire. By John P. Mahaffy. Net, $1.00; 
postpaid, $1.10. 


The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

Chicago 15« FIFTH AVE., New York 


NOTICE 

Change of price. The “First Folio” Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works. 

On and after this date the price of the “ First Folio ” 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, will be regular instead of net, and will 
be 75 cents per volume for cloth binding and $1.00 per 
volume for limp leather, instead of 50 cents net for cloth 
and 75 cents net for limp leather as heretofore. 

The change in price is made necessary by the enlarge¬ 
ment of the original plan involving an increase in the 
cost of production. 

All orders on file will be filled at the old prices. 

May 20th, 1905. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
P. S. 1 he latest volume, “ Hamlet,” is now ready. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Under the heading “ Hooks Wanted ” book-trad* 
subscribers are given the privilege of a free ad¬ 
vertisement for books out of print, of five non- 
pareil lines exclusive of address, in any issue 
except special numbers, to an extent not exceed¬ 
ing 100 lines a year. If more than jive lines cvre 
sent f the excess is at 10 cents a line, and amount 
should be inclosed. Bids for current books and such 
as may be easily had front the publishers , and repeated 
matter, as well as all advertisements from non-sub- 
tcribers, must be paid for at the rate-of 10 cents a line. 

Under the heading “Books for Sale,” the charge .to 
subscribers and non-subscribers is 10 cents a nonpareil 
line for each insertion. No deduction for repeated 
matter 

All other small, undisplayed, advertisements will be 
charged at the uniform rate o * 10 cents a nonpareil 
line. Eight words may be reckoned to the line. 

Parties with whom we have no accounts must pay in 
advance, otherwise no notice will be taken of their com¬ 
munications. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


In answering, please state edition, condi¬ 
tion, and price, including postage or express 

charges. 

Houses that are willing co deal exclusively on 
a cash-on-delivery basis will find it to their 
advantage to put after their firm-name the word 
[Cash], 

fcST" Write your wants plainly and on one side 
of the sheet only. Illegibly-written “wants” 
wilt be considered as not having been received . 
The “Publishers’ Weekly ” does not hold itself 
responsible for errors. 

ft should be understood that the appearance 
of advertisements in this column, or elseu'here 
in the “Publishers’ Weekly” does not furnish 
a guarantee of credit. Jihile it is endeavored tc 
safeguard these columns by withdrawing the 
privilege of their use from advertisers who an 
not “ good pay,” booksellers should, take the 
usual precaution, as to advertisers not known 
to them, that they would take in making sales 
to any unknown parties. 


A. G., P. 0. Box 943, N. Y. 

Quest of Mr. East, by John Soane. 

Robbery Under Arms, by Ralph Boldrewood. 

William Abbatt, 281 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

The Little Green Door, poem, by Mary E. Wilkins, 
in Christmas Pocket Magazine, years ago. 
Education of Children in Home, Clarke. 

Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Geological Railway Guide, by McFarlane. 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 

Burns, Dunlop Letters. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Arthur M. Allen, 503 Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 

Petersilea’s Mary Ann Carew. 

Petersilea’s Discarded. 

I. C. S. Course Civil Engineering. 

Charles Dexter Allen, 1144 83d St., Dyker Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. {Cash.] 

Heraldic Journal, 4 vols. complete. Boston, 1864-1868. 
Burke, General Armoury. 

Burke, Family Romance. 

Burke, Romance of the Aristocracy. 

Burke, Vicissitudes of Families. 

Burke, Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary. 
Papworth and Morant, Dictionary of Coats of Arms. 
Fairbain, Crests of the Families of Great Britain, etc. 
Rabelais, Bohn extra volume. 

Decameron, Bohn extra volume. 

Baker, American Engravers and Their Work. 
Dunlap, Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design. 

Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 37 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Tertullian’s Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 
Third Centuries. 

Manual of Church Order, by Dagg. 

American News Co., 39 Chambers St., N. Y. 

Essays on Physiognomy, latest ed., J. C. Lavater. 


Ammon & Mackel, Successors to Leggat Bros., 
81 Chambers St., N. Y. 

Ward’s Psychic . Factors of Civilization. * 1 
Cooley’s Book of Practical Receipts. 

Jokai, Hungarian Nabob. 

Spielhagen, Problematic Natures. 

Stephens, Travels in Central America, Chiapas and 
Yucatan. 

Stephens, Travels in Yucatan. 

Gorringe, The Obelisk. 

Hafiz, Poems. 

Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific States. 
Neilson’s Burgoyne’s Campaign and Battle of Bemis 
Heights. 

Antiquarian Book Concern(Shonfeld’s), Omaha,Neb. 

Kaye & Malleson’s Sepoy War and Indian Mutiny, 
Warner Library, 30 vols., cloth. 

Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes and Songs, set to 
original music by J. W. Elliott. Pub. by Novello. 
Ewer & Co., N. Y., 1872, 6 copies. 

World of Wonders, 25 vols. 

The Antlers Book Shop, 317 Royal St., Now 
Orleans, La. 

Sci. Amer. Cyclo. of Receipts, cheap. 

Edward Baker,14 John Bright St.,Birmingham,Eng. 
Bernard Shaw, any books by. 

Baker & Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th St., Nt Y. 
Archer, Poets of Younger Generation. John Lane. 

Baltimore Book Co., 305 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Henry Thomas Buckle, Life of, by Iluth. 

Henry Thomas Buckle, Miscellaneous and Posthum¬ 
ous Works. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 8vo. Eng. ed., 5 or 6 vols. 
London. 

Banks & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

N. Y. Legal Register, 1 vol. 1850. 

A r . Y. Legal News, 3 vols., 1880-1882. 

N. Y. Daily Register, 37 vols., 1872-1889. 

C. E. Barthell, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Burch, Capillary Electrometer. 

Cooley’s Elements of Torts: 

Bigelow’s Bills and Notes, 2d ed. 

Amer. and Eng. Encyc. of Law, 2d ed., vols., 19 to 
24, both inclusive. 

C. C. Beale, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. {Cash.] 
Sale Catalogue of T. Westwood’s Library. 

Atlantic Monthly, October, i860. 

Uzanne, The Bookhunter in Paris. 

Old ancl rare shorthand books. 

A. A. Beauchamp, 3 W. 98th St., N. Y. {Cash.] 
Science and Health, Glover or Eddy ed., or odd vols. 
pub. before 1887. 

Science of Man, 1876, and other early metaphysical 
pamphlets, journals, etc. 

Belknap & Warfield, Hartford, Conn. 

Macaronic Poetry, Morgan. 1872, Hurd & Houghton 
Select Poems Silent Hour, Eastwood. Revell Co. 

Bloch Pub. Co., 738 Broadway, N. Y. {Cash.] 
Adler, Creed and Deed. 

Daly, Settlement of Jews in North America. 

Hershon, Talmudic Miscellany. 

ITershon, Treasures from Talmud. 

Markens, Hebrews in America. 

Maimonides, Guide for Perplexed, 3 vol. edition. 
Any book or pamphlet of Jewish interest. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Cord and Crease, by DeMille. 

Fire Protection of Mills. 

Cook, Art and Arti.sts of Our Time, 2 vols. 

Justin McCarthy, Paul Maissie. 

John G. Palfrey, Lowell Lectures on Evidenees of 
Christianity. 

J. W. Monette, History of the Discovery of the 
Mississippi Valley by the Three Great European 
Powers, 2 vols. N. Y., 1848. 

Thatcher, Indian Biography. 2 vols. N. Y., 1842. 
Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, complete. 

Universal Classics, second series. M. Walter Dunne 
Co. . . 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 1872. 

Oxford, Ifrief Hist, and Dec. Notes. 1879. 
Dissolving Views. 1884. 

Princess Nobody. 1884. 
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BOOKS WANTED.—Continued. 


The Bohbs-Merrill Co. — Continued. 

Much Darker Days. 1884. 

In the Wrong Paradise. 1886. 

Politics of Aristotle. 1886. 

Myth, Ritual and Religion. 1887. 

Gold of Fairmilee. 1888. 

Pictures at Play. 1888. 

New Fairy Book. 

Prince Prigio, 1889. 

The Dead Leman. 

Song of the Clouds. 

Sennett, Horseless Road Locomotion. 1896. 

J. Knoor, Methodical Guide for Teachers of Music 
in the Pianoforte. 

Lockwood’s Genealogy. 

McArthur, Aulton Rudenstein, Biographical Sketch. 
Lawson, Euphrosyne. 

Harper’s Book of Facts. 

Commercial Year Book, vol. 6. 

Century Atlas, sheep. 

Schodcraft, A Myth of Hiawatha and other Oral 
Legends. 

Lockyer, On the Influence of Brain Power. 

Lewis, History of the Paragraph. 

Polybius, Translated by Shuckburgh, 2 vols. 

Bonnell, Silver & Bowers, 48 W. 22d St., N. Y. 

« [Cash.] 

So Runs the World Away, by Mrs. F. A. Steele. 
Verney’s Letters, etc., vols. 1, 2. Longmans. 

Napier, Histy. Florence. 

Painte’s Palaces of Pleasure. 

Vasari’s Lives Painters, il. ed. 

Buckhardt’s Ciceroni. 

Heman’s Anc. and Sacred Art. 

The Book Shop (H. R. Huntting & Co.), 204 Wor¬ 
thington St., Springfield, Mass. 

Rule of the Monk, or Rome, 19th Century, Garibaldi. 
History of Stamford, by Huntington. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Painting. 

Moore’s Gothic Architecture, old edition. 

The Booklover’s Exchange, 28 E. 23d St., N. Y. 

Works of W. C. Bran. 

Nicolay and Hay’s Lincoln. 

Whitelaw’s Sophocles. 

Inman, The Santa Fe Trail. 

History of Polk Family. 

Polk Genealogies. 

The Boston Book Co., 83 Franois St., Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 

Amer. Naturalist, May, June, Dec., 1901; June, ’02; 

.May, Sep., ’03; *04 entire. 

Amer. Public Health Assoc. Papers, 1892-1903, any 
or all. 

Congregational Rev., Boston, Jan., 1867, or v. 7, good 
, price. 

Jour, of Comparative Literature, any nos. 

Penn Monthly, June, 1879. 75 c. 

Estate of J. W. Bouton, 10 W. 28th St., N. Y. 

Murray’s Principal Shairp and his Friends. 

Bushell, Oriental Ceramic Art. 

Don Quixote, illustrated by Jean Gigoux. 

Elvin’s Dictionary of Heraldry. 

Box 210 Bremen Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

Experiment Station Record, v. 1-13, or part. 

Science, N. Y. (Macmillan), 1899 entire or part. 

The Analyst, London, vols. or parts. 

Chemical Gazette, London, odd vols. 

Chem. and Drugg., London, 1859-67. 

Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque, Paris, 
France. 

Broivnson’s Chess Journal, years 1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873-74, nos. 43 to 50. 

Brentano’s, Union Sq., N. Y. 

Tames’ Lesson of the Master. 

Ycnge’s Kenneth: or the Rear Guard of the Grand 
Army. 

Middleton’s Cruise of the Kate. 

Brinton’s Books of Chilam Balam. 

Brinton’s Mava Chronicles. 

Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. 

Stephens, Travels in Central America, etc. 

Brine’s Travels Amongst American Indians. 
Fancourt’s History of Yucatan. 

Roche’s Songs and Satires. \ 

W. Rossetti’s Col. of Humorous Poems. 

Caine’s Humorous Poems of the Century. 


Brentano’s, N. Y. — Continued. 
Longbridge’s Poets at Play. 

Vol. 9 Mile’s Poets and P. of the Century. 

Pastels in Prose. 

Tales from Gorky. 

Brentano’s 1228 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Logan’s Thirty Years in Washington. 

Kate Kennedy. 

Mason’s Chess Openings. 

Buckley’s Irrigation Works in India. 

S. E. Bridgman & Co., 108 Main St., Northampton, 
Mass. 

For King or Empress, by Whistler. 

Guide to Sienna, by Heywood and Olcott. 

Brooklyn Institute Museum Library, Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Report of Commissioner W. W. Rockhill on the 
Chinese Currency. Washington. 

U. S. Experiment Station, Bulletin 36. 

Edmund D. Brooks, 605 1st Ave., South, Minneap¬ 
olis, Minn. 

Balzac, Droll Stories, Gebbie’s library edition. 
Anything on Grain Elevator Construction. 

Geo. Brumder Book Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Argosy, complete set. 

Wolle, Fresh Water Algae of the U. S. 

Dechanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Lord, Beacon Lights of History. 

H. F. Burnham, 943 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Impeachment of Andrew Johnson, government 
document. 

The Extent of the Atonement, Jenkyn. 

The Burrows Bros. Co.,133 Euclid Ave..Cleveland,O. 
Standard Diet., single vol., latest edition. 

Century Diet. Atlas, half or full leather. 

Wm. J. Campbell, 1218 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Sanderson, Biography of the Signers, revised by 
Robt. T. Conrad, must be perfectly clean and fresh. 
Stephens, J. L., Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. 
Stephens, J. L., Egypt. 

Malone’s Variorum Shakespeare. 

Mackenzie, The Man of Feeling, any ed. 

Campion & Co., 1305 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Locke, At the Gate of Samaria. 

Locke, Demagogue and Lady Phaync. 

Newman, Study of Wagner. Putnam. 

Morley, Eng. Men of Letters, 20 vols., cloth. Mac¬ 
millan, 1902. 

Selden, Camille, The Last days of Heinrich Heine. 
Kavanagh’s Woman of France, 2 vols., large paper. 

Pub. by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Owen Wister, The Virginians, 1st edition. 

Price, J. M., Values of Bonds or Stocks. Pub. by 
W. M. Rose, Portable ed., 1887, or later ed. 

The Carnegie Library of San Antonio, Texas. 

[ Cash .] 

Century Dictionary and Case, 10 V. 

C. N. Caspar Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

De Mille, Cord and Creese, paper or cloth. Harper. 

Jno. J. Cass, 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Book of Common Prayer. N. Y., 1793. Imperfect 
copy. 

Prescott, Philip and, 8vo, vol. 3. 

A. T. Chapman, Montreal, Can. 

Don Quixote, translated by Mattheux, colored plates. 
Published in Edinburgh, 1822; also any other good 
edition of Don Quixote. 

A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 

Harper's Weekly. March 14, 1863. 

Prisoner of Chillon, illustrated edition. 

The A. H. Clark Co., Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 

Harmon’s Journal of Voyages. 1820. 

Branum, Letters from 98th Ohio Vol. Inf. 

Smith, History of Kentucky. 

Sherman, Gen. W. T., Memoirs. 

Van Zandt, Military Lands Between the Miss, and 
Ill. Rivers. 

Lea, H. C., Sacerdotal Celibacy 

A. S. Clark, 218 Washington St„ Peekskill, N. Y. 
Scharf’s History of Westchester Co.*, N. Y. 
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The Robert Clarke Co., 14 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 

Gordon’s Gazetteer of Pa. 

Meginness, J. F., Olzinchson. Phila., 1867. 

Rupp’s History of Northumberland County, boards, 
uncut. 

Yols. 1-4 Pa. Historical Society. 

Fort Pitt and Letters from Frontier, etc. 

History of York Co., Pa. 1834. 

Speed. The Wilderness Road Filson Club. 

W. B. Clarke Co., 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
George Meredith’s Works, pocket ed. 

Practical Treatise on the Raw Materials and Fabrica¬ 
tion of Glue, Gelatine, etc., Dawidowsky, trails, by 
Brannt. 

Mary Powell, Boyhood and Youth, 2 vols., world’s 
classics. 

Ideality in Physical Science, Pierce. 

American Annual of Photography, 1904. 

First eds. of John Burroughs’ Works. 

Barbauld’s Tales. 

Groton During the Indian Wars. 

Geo. H. Colby & Co., 22 Main St., Lancaster, N. H. 
Ancient Charters or Ancient Statutes of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Collectors Exchange, 434 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Plurabustah, by Doestick. Published in the late 50’s 
by G. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Alphabet, by McLees. Published about 50 years ago. 

Columbia University Bookstore, 117th St. and 
Broadway, N. Y. 

A Book of True Lovers, by O. Thanct. 

Columbia University Library, N. Y. 
Alienist and Neurologist, v. 23, no. 3, 1902. 
Wcichmann, Sugar Analysis, 2d cd. 1890. 
Anderson, Some Representative Poets of the 19th 
Century. San Francisco. 1896. 

H. M. Connor, 232 Meridian St., E. Boston, Mass. 
Si and Shorty. 

Harper, Study N. T., Greek. 

Rambles About Portsmouth. 

Coe’s Spiritual Life. 

Strong’s Next Great Awakening. 

C. P. Cox, 257 W. 125th St., N. Y. 

Tlewett’s Anaesthetics and Their Use. 

11 arc’s Therapeutics. 

Capt. Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. 

Loomis Genealogy, describe. 

R. W. Crothers, 246 4th Ave., N. Y. 

Nutts, Conversation Dictionary, English and Italian. 
Dewey, Critical Theory of Ethics. 

Erastus Darrow & Co.,235MainSt.E.,Rochester,N.Y. 

Fletcher’s History of Architecture. 

Mirage of Life. 

Flaubert’s Salammbo. 

Maudslcy’s Body and Mind. 

Ernest Dawson, 713 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Leaves for Quiet Hours, Matheson. 

Tissot’s Life of Christ, cheap ed. 

Charles T. Dearing Louisville, Ky. 

Greater Love, by Crapsy. 

DeWitt & Snelling, 236 Stockton St., San Fran¬ 
cisco, Cal. 

New Catalogue, just issued, send for a copy. 
Revelations of the Hands, by Mclvor. Tyndall. 
Overland Monthly, any copies of 1883-84-85. 
California Illus. Mag., any copies of vol. 5. 

Dunn, John, History of Oregon. 

Kotzebue’s Second Voyage Around World. 

Sanger’s History of Prostitution. 

DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 365 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ballads of Lost Haven, Bliss Carman. 

Dixie Book Shop, 41 Liberty St., N. Y. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Works in English. 

Poor’s Manuals, except 80s. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, handsomely extra illus¬ 
trated. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 372 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Masterpieces of Greek Art. 

G. Mifflin Dallas'Diary. Lippincott, ’92. $2.00. 

Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 


Chas. H. Dressel, 559 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Vols. 9 and 10 Century Dictionary, being cyclopedia. 

of places and people, the Atlas. 

The Man Without a Country, in Benn Pitman’s Short 
Hand Writing. 

Th/c Earth not a Globe, by Paralex. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23 d St., N. Y. 
Thompson’s Long Island, 2 vols. 

Genealogy of the Hazard Family. 

The Jesuits, by Theo. Griesinger. Pub. 1883. 
Tennyson and His Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators, by 
G. S. Layard. 

Universal Cyclopaedia, 12 vols. 

Eaton & Mains, 21 Adams Ave. E., Detroit, Mich. 

Watson’s Life of Wesley. 

John Fletcher’s Miscellaneous Works, sheep. 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 

The Eichelberger Book Co., 308 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Oliphant, Wizard Son. 

Cooper, History of Rod. 

C. P. Farrell, 117 E. 21st St., N. Y. 

Chaunccy Depew’s Orations and After Dinner 
Speeches, good condition. 

Fiko 8c Fike, 307 4th St., Des Moines, la. 

Beacon Lights. 

Battles and Leaders Civil War, vols. 2 and 3. 

Philo Christus. 

Rose of the World. 

H. W. Fisher & Co., 127 S.15th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 

Shakespeare’s Poems with introd. by Dowden. In¬ 
dustrial Pub. Co. 

Freeman’s Historical Essays, 6 vols. Macmillan. 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols. Oxford Press. 
Art of Golf, by Sir W. Simpson. 

S. B. Fisher, 5 E. Court St., Springfield, Mass. 

Harper’s Young People, nos. 57, 59, 62. 

Country Life in America, no. 1. 

World’s Work, ’01, Jan., Feb. and March. 

Book Lovers’, ’03, jan., Feb. and May. 

Foster Book and News Co., 410 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This Man’s Wife, by G. M. Fenn. 

One Maid’s Mischief, by G. M. Fenn. 

Set Wandering Jew. Published P. F. Collier. 

Fowler Bros., 221 W. 2d St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Americanized Delsarte. 

franklin Book Shop, 1105 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Lindley and Hutton, Fossil Flora, nos. 1 to 18 incl. 
Try on, Struct, and Systematic Conchology. 

Winslow, Edw., Descendants of, vt>l. 1. 

Auk, The, volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Packard, Guide to Study of Insects. 1878. 

Konig and Sims, Annals of Botany. 

U. S. Geol. Sur., vol. 1, King. 

Free Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Benton, Abridgment of Debates of Congress, v. 15-16. 
Poet Lore, July-Sept., 1897, v. 9, no. 3. 

W. R. Geddis, Main St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

Bog Trotting for Orchids, 2d hand. 

Martin I. J. Griffin, 2009 N. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 

Sands’ Life of John Paul Jones. 

Spirit of the rirish] Nation. 

American editions of Book of Common Prayer. 

Francis P. Harper, 14 W. 22d St., N. Y. 

Appleton Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865 to 1877. 

Robert N. Hays, 195 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Memoirs of a Great Detective. Baker & Taylor Co., 
cheap. 

T. F. Hennessy, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

History France, Allison. 

Francis Bacon, complete works. 

Steam Engineering. 

..Chemistry, by Mendeleef. 

Irene, a novel. 

Herrick’s Book Store, 534 15th St., Denver, Colo. 

[Cash.] 

Cyclopaedia American Horticulture, 4 vols., second¬ 
hand. 
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Karl W. Hiersemann, Bookseller, Leipzig,Germany. 

Loskiel, Hist, of United Brethren. 

O’Connel, Residence in New Holland. 

Journal of Physical Chemistry, 1-8. 

Koehler, American Painters. 

J. A. Hill & Co., 4 th Ave. and 23 d St., N. Y. 
Freund, Leverctt Latin Lexicon, good condition, state! 
edition and publisher. 

'l*hc papers of the American Historical Association, 
vols. for 1885, ’86, ’89, ’90 and ’91. 

Hirschfeld Bros., Lim., 13 Furnival St., Holborn, 
E. C., London, Eng. 

Transactions of the American Ophthalmological So¬ 
ciety, vols. 1 to 40. 

Annals of Surgery, set or any vols. 

W. S. Houghton, 64 New Park St., W. Lynn, Mass. 

Educational Review, 1893, January. 

Forum, 1886, June, 2 copies. 

Cosmopolitan, vol. 1. 

Eclectic Magazine , 1st 10 years. 

Perry Magazine, lot. 

Illinois Book Exchange, 407 Lakeside Building, 
Chicago. Ill. 

Recollection of the Private Life of Gen. Lafayette, 
by Jules Cloquet. N. Y., 1836, vol. 1. 

Ramsay’s Revolution of S. C., vol. 2. Trenton, 1785.: 
History for Ready References, J. W. Larned. 6 vols. 

Hall N. Jackson, 36 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, 0 . 
Books on Archery, anything. 

Riddle’s Mechanical Geometry. 

Books on the Game of Draughts in any language. 
Minton’s Homa*. Uterine Therapeutics. 

Lange on Jeremiah, cheap. 

George W. Jacobs & Co., 1216 Walnut St., Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa. 

Christian Fellowship or Church Members’ Guide, by 
John A. James. Pub. Wesley. 

Anatomy for Artists, Dr. J. Fau. Scribners. 
Comparative Anatomy as Applied to the Purposes of 
Artists and Amateurs, B. W. Hawkins. 

Jennings & Graham, 57 Washington St..Chicago,Ill, 
Alden’s Thoughts on the Religious Life. 

Jersey City Book Co., 38 Montgomery St., Jersey 
City, N. J. [C’a'J/t.] 

Catholic Directory of U. S., last edition. 

Anything on Louis Kossuth. 

Anything on New Jersey. , 

E. T. Jett Book and News Co., 806 Olive St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Greatest Heiress in England, paper, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sir Tom, by Mrs. Oliphant, paper edition. 

Sir George Tressady. 

E. W. Johnson, 2 E. 42 d St., N. Y. 

Encyclo. of Agriculture. London. 

Tom Sawy.er, Mark Twain, 1st ed. 

Pudd’n’d Wilson, Mark Twain, 1st cd. 

Hippocrates’ Works. 

H. R. Johnson, 313 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

The New International Encyclopaedia, half mor., state 
price, condition and edition. 

Kimball Bros., 618 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Kendall’s Travels in the U. S., 3 vols. 

Mickcox’s American Coinage. 

Hogarth’s Complete Works. 

Herndon’s Lincoln, 3 vol. ed. 

King’s Old Book Store, 61 McAllister St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Longfellow’s Works, v. 10, Riverside ed. 

Maltby’s Life of Lincoln. 

Yon Borck, History of Civil War. 

Geo. Kleinteich, 397 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

International Year Book, ’99, ’oo, ’01, *02. 

Languages Printing Co., 15 W. 18 th St., N. Y. 

McLellan’s Applied Psychology. 

Dictionaries and Conversational Manuals in all Lan¬ 
guages. 

Lcpsius’ Nubian Grammar and Standard Alphabet. 
Biographies of noted linguists and philologists. 
Translations of Shakespeare in Italian, Spanish, 
Japanese. 


Charles E. Lauriat Co., 301 Washington St., Boston. 

Fortunes of Christina McNab, Town and Country 
Lib’y. 

Materia Medica, by Dr. Samuel Thomson. 

Ingersoll, Habits of Animals. Lothrop. 

Kingsley, Children of Westminster Abbey. 

Lockyer, Brain Power in History. Mac. 

Naval Prisoners of Australia. 

Newell, Sonnets of Angelo. H., M. & Co. 
Waverley Dictionary, M. Rogers, Scott, Foresman. 
After Many Days, Harvey & Wilson, Lovell Coryell. 
Judah, Jones. Mac. 

A History of Tapestry, translated from the French 
by Davis. Cassell & Co., 1885. 

Monograph on the Ardebil Mosque Carpet. Pub. by 
Edward Stubbing, London, 1893, folio. 

Lucretius Mallock, Ancient Classics for English 
Readers. 

Along N. E. Roads, by Prime. 

Recollections of Ben Perley Poore. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 11 E. 17 th St., N. Y. 

Cervantes, Don Quixote, in Spanish, Boston, Perkins, 
1837, 2 vols.; Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1842, 
2 vols.; N. Y., Appleton, 1854, 1857, i860, 1864, 
1872, 1879, 1883, 1885; Boston, De Vries, 1868, 2 
vols. 

Orlando C. Lewis & Co., 6 Wall St., N. Y. [Cash.] 

Price’s Interest Tables. 

American Railroad Journal. 

Poor’s Manuals. 

Stow’s R. R. Guide. 1859. 

Com. and Financial Chronicles. 

Library Book Concern, 156 5 th Ave., N. Y. 
Naftal, Maud, Flowers and How to Paint Them. 
Cassell. 

Robertson, Pulpit Notes. 

Blunt, J. I-L, Prayer Book, annotated. 

Library Engineer School,Washington Barracks,D.C. 

Cullum’s Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy, 3d cd., 
set, or single vols. 

Linahan Book Co., 521 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

World’s Best Literature, 1900 ed., by Warner, vol. 21, 
half 111. black. 

Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky. 

Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educa¬ 
tional Association, cloth, for the years 1878, 
’82, ’83, ’85. 

Journal of Political Economy for March and Sep¬ 
tember, 1896. 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 

Captured Cruiser, by Cutliffe Ilyne. 

The Little Red Captain, by Cutliffe Hyne. 

Pirate Gold, by J. R. Hutchinson. 

Alexander McCance, 1247 Washington St., Boston. 
Payne’s Arabian Nights, 15 vols., cheap. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago,Ill. 
Reed, Inland Windfalls, 15 copies. 

Young, Real Hawaii. 

Uphani, Life of Fremont. 

McKenzie, Life of Paul Jones. 1848. 

Biglow, Arts, vol. 1. 

McKinley, Addresses and Speeches. 

Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 6 v. 

Joseph McDonough, 39 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y. 

Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works, 3 v. 1819. 

Leigh Hunt’s Lord Byron and Some of His Con¬ 
temporaries. 

Metcalf’s The Englishman and Scandinavian. 
Winter’s Shadows of Stage, 3d ser., 1895, blue cloth. 

McGraw Publishing Co., 114 Liberty St., N. Y. 

The Wife of Columbus, by Nicolan Florentino. Pub. 
in New York, 1893, by Stettiner, Lambert & Co. 

John Jos. McVey, 39 N. 13 th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyell, Principles of Geology, 2 vols. 

Beale. How to Work With the Microscope. Bausch 
& Edwards. 

P. F. Madigan, 24 E. 21 st St., N. Y. 

Hogarth’s Works, de luxe cd., 10 vols., buckram. 
Payne’s Oriental Tales, lim. ed., 100 ills., 15 vols. 
Lib. of American Literature, 11 vols., half mor. 
Spofford’s Historic Characters, 12 vols. 

Appleton's Universal Cyclop., 13 yols!, half leather. 
Stoddard’s Lectures, 10 vols., half leather. 

Chambers’ Cyclop., Lipp. ed., 10 vols., half mor.* 
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P. F. Madigan. — Continued. 

Voltaire’s Works, 42 vols., three-quarter mor. 

'Pile Universal Classics, de luxe ed., 20 vols., buck. 
Burns’ Works, sub. ed.. 6 vols., buck. 

Talleyrand’s Works, de luxe ed., 5 vols., buck. j 
Larned’s Hist, of Ready Ref., 5 vols., full leather. 
Mark Twain’s Works, 23 vols., liin. Japan ed., half 
mor. 

Mark Twain’s Works, Underwood ed., 23 vols., buck.; 
Taine’s Hist, of Eng. Liter., de luxe ed., 8 vols., 
three-quarters lev. 

Autograph Letters and First Editions by Oscar 
: Wilde. 

Prices on application. 

Henry Malkan, 18 Broadway, N. Y. 

Brewer’s World’s Best Orations. 

Medicus, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Anything on the Nose or Ear, not medical. 
Montegazza on the Human Expression. 

Anything on the Relationship of Body and Mind. 

James F. Meegan, 436 9th St. N. W. Wash., D. C. 

[Cash.] 

Ivanhoe, 2 v., Peveril of the Peak, 2 v., Ticknor' 
& field’s Household ed., cloth. 

Schoolcraft’s Indians, vol. 4. 

Lossing’s Amer. Rev., 2 vols. 

Megeath Stationery Co., Omaha, Neb. [Cash.] • 
Madame de Maupin, by Gautier. 

Isaac Mendoza, 17 Ann St., N. Y. 

Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson. 

Any History of Vol. Fire Dept, of New York. 

The Fox Terrier, by Lee. 

G. E. Merritt, 277 Middlesex St., Lowell, Mass. 

Alpers’ The Pharmacist at Work. 

Wheeler’s Civil Engineering. 1877. 

Wheeler’s Art and Science of War. 1878. 

Wheeler’s Ed. of Field Fortification. 1882. 
Wheeler’s Military Engineering, 2 v. 1884. 

Methodist Book and Publishing House, Wesley 
Buildings, Toronto, Can. 

Mother’s Help, by Jeanesse Miller. 

F. M. Morris, 171 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mystery of Choice, Chambers. 

Little Foxes, Stowe. 

'braining versus Breaking. 

Buell Genealogy. 

M. W. Mounts, 434 Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Muhlbach Works, complete, cheap. 

Christian Minstrel, song book. 

Peace Conference, Feb., 1861. 

Hudson Psychic Phenomena, 5 copies. 

Any McGuffcy’s Readers, old ed. State date. 

John Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Kcnrick’s Bible, complete or in parts. 

N. Y. Bookmart, 117 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Lawler’s Modern Plumbing, 10th or later ed. 

Bain, Alexander, On the Study of Character. 1865. 
Ver Zacrum, complete volumes. 

Scudder, Nomenclator-Bul. U. S. Nat. Museum, no. ■ 

19. 

Old Corner Book Store, 27 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Architectural Review for Aug., 1904. 

Brick Builder for Feb., March aand April, 1903. 
Dictionary of National Biography, 66 vols. 

Parlor Amusements and Evening Party Entertain- j 
ments. 

Bostonian for August, 1895. 

History of the Virgin in North America, McLeod, j 
Daniel O’Shea, 109 E. 59th St., N. Y. 

The - Last of Her Line. 

The Blue Ribbon. 

Thompson, Lightning Arrester. 

C. C. Parker, 246 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Correct Composition. DeVinne, 1st edition. 

The New Rubaiyat, Conde Pallen. 

Lyman’s Problem Book, checkers. 

The Discovered Country, Petersilea. 


E. R. Pelton, 19 E. 16th St., N. Y. 

Page, Spinal Concussion. 

Jacobsen, Diseases of Male Generative Organs. 

The Pilgrim Press, 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Horton, The Commandments of Jesus. 

Covenanter, Cavalier and Puritan. Temple. 

T. Pillot, 409 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Isis Unveiled, by Madame Blavatsky. 

Set of Stoddard’s Lectures. 

C. S. Pratt, 161 6th Ave., N. Y. [Cash.] 
Nichols. Path of European History. 

Macintosh, Natural History of Christian Religion. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Economic Plans. 

Win. Elliott, Carolina Sports. 

Whithead, Camp Fires of the Everglades. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication and S. S. Work, 
192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bonner, H., Commentary on Leviticus. 

Ten Commandments, by Boardman, A. P. B. S. 
Beyond the Grave, by Cremer. Harper Bros. 

Presbyterian Board of Pub., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 

Presbyterian Home Missions, Doyle. 

Old Faiths in New Light, Smyth. 

Philosonhy of Mathematics, Bledsoe. 

Sweet First Fruits. 

James Gilmour and his Boys. 

Memoirs of the Life and Labors of Robert Morrison. 
Retrospect of First Ten Years of Chinese Missions. 
Fred, Maria and Me. 

Presb. Bd. of Pub. and S. S. Work, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

Princeton Review and Biblical Repertory, 1861-1871. 

C. J. Price, 1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Gilmore Simms’ Works, il. by Darley, prose 
works, 18 vols.; poet, works, 2 vols. N. Y., J. II. 
Redfield. 

Diplomatic Hist, of the Civil War, being the supp. 

vol. of Seward’s Works, 8vo, cloth. II., M. & Co. 
John Quincy Adams, Diary of, 12 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

Philadelphia, 1874-77. 

Cassier’s Mag., May and June, 1899. 

Godcy’s Lady’s Book, Jan., 1878; Feb., Mar., Apr., 
May, Dec., 1881; Jan., Apr., June, July, Nov., 1882. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 W. 23d St., N. Y. 

Giesler’s Church History, tr. by Smith, 5 vols. 
McPherson, History U. S. During Reconstruction. 
Simms, Confession, Widdleton or Redfield ed. 
Simms, Vasconselos, Widdleton or Redfield ed. 
Simms, Poems, 2 v.. Widdleton or Redfield ed. 
Owen, Footfall on the Boundary, etc. 

Damon Memorial. Honolulu, 1882. 

Greville, Memories, 8 vols., 8vo. English ed. 

Hogan, Study of a Child. 

Brinton, American Race. 

Simmon’s Physiognomy. 

Gamier, Billard. 

Pidgin, Quincy Adams Sawyer, early edition. 

Queen City Book Co., 28 E. 6th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
James, Henry, Substance and Shadow. 

Spencer, H., Chronological Chart. 

Reports issued by Sup. Council A. A. S. R. of Free¬ 
masonry. 

Dealers’ Catalogs, also list of books wanted. 

Godcy’s Lady’s Book and Magazine. 

Raymer’s Old Book Store, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Am. Veterinary Review, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. 
Fley’s Annals of Eng. Stage. 

Little Journeys. Morris. 

Fleming H. Revell Co.,80 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,Ill. 

Bridge of History. 

Geo. H. Rigby, 1113 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

Wood. Juliana, Family Sketches. 

Fashion Plates and Costume Books. 

Gift, The. Phila., 1837. 

Bentham’s, Jeremy, Works. 

Bret Harte. large paper, set. 

Japan, Books on. 

Music Books relating to science, also biographies. 
Stephens, Hist, of Roman Race. 

Warren, 10,000 a Year. 

A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Old Editions of Robert Burns. 

Works of Chas. Dickens, best edition, full bind. 
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Rohde & Haskins, 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. [ Cash .] 
History of the 4th Iowa Cavalry. 

Evolution of Immortality, Stockwell. 

Sunday Talks with Sensible Children. 

Theo. Schroeder, 63 E. 59th St., N. Y. 

Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage. 

Wcstcrmark, Hist, of Marriage. 

Century Dictionary of Names. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Arnold, Isaiah of Jerusalem. 

Ibsen’s I’rose Dramas, vol. i only. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 

Scott’s Sultan of Solitude and Other Poems. Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1820. 

Downing’s Rural Essays. 

Ruxton’s Life in the Far West. 

Personal Narrative of Jas. O. Pattie of Kentucky, 
edited by Timothy Flint. 

Hell's Reminiscences of a Ranger. 

Burton Holmes’ Lectures, vol. 7. 

Brace’s Gcsta Christi. 

Boyesen, Commentaries on Ibsen. Mac. 

Emmet, Thos. A., The Emmet Family. 

White, A. D., Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern 
History. 

White, A. D., The New Germany, 

White, A. D., Studies in General History. 

White, A. D., European Schools of History and 
Politics. 

White, A. D.,' Paper Money Inflation in France. 

Charles W. Sever & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dorr’s Cathedral Pilgrimage. 

Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, U. 

Shaw’s Here and There, etc., edition dc luxe. 

Lee’s Mormon Menace, any quantity. 

Gash’s False Star, any quantity. 

Any books on Mormonisin. 

Buchanan’s Education. 

Bain’s Study of Character. 

Warnc’s Phrenology in the Family. 

G. von Struve’s Geschichtc der Phrcnologic. 

Gall & Spurzheim’s Phrenology, ed. by Chcnevix. 
TTurlbut’s Civil Office and Political Ethics. 

Morgan’s Skull and Brain. 

Iluribut’s Human Rights and Their Political Guar¬ 
antee. 

Shepard Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, TJ. 
Vols. t and 5 of Index Catalogue of the Library of 
tiie Surgeon General of the U. S. Army, 1st series. 

R. E. Sherwood, 144 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Book Lovers' Magazine, Jan. and Feb., *04. 

Rev. E. L. Shettles, Pittsburg, Texas. 
Biblical World, The, vols. 23, 24,. 25, 26, unbound. 
Dr. Gregg, Facts that call for Faith Regeneration. 

A Sister’s Dream of Heaven, a tract. 

Joseph Silk, 147 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Anv Life of Pres. Polk. 

Nichols’ Table of European History. 

Tho Sisson Book Co., 1391 Main St., Hartford,Conn. 

[Cash.} 

Right Marital Living, bv Ida C. Craddock. 

American Book Prices Current, 1904. 

Fanny Hill, about i860 or before. 

B. D. Smith, 9th & Baymiller Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 

T. C. S. Course Window Dressing. 

Centurv Dictionary. 1002 or later. 

McClellan, Life J. E. B. Stuart. 

Roman, Gen’l Beauregard. N. Y., 1884. 

E. W. Smith & Co., 834 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 

Anything on Pigeons. 

Magna Chnrta. 

Books on Smelting. 

Belgian Hare, or the Rabbit. 

Clements, Newton Colony. 

Wm. T. Smith & Co., 145 Genesee, Utica, N. Y. 

Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosian®. 

Speeches Delivered Before New England Society. 

A. H. Smythe, Columbus, 0. 

Beard, Fifty Great Cartoons. 


Statute Law Book Co., Colo.Bldg., Washington,D.C. 

Ida. Laws, 7th, 9th, 14th, jsth sessions of Terr. 
Statutes 1887 and any laws since 1887; also Local 
Laws, 1861 to 1887. 

Ill. Laws, all prior to 1827; also Private, 1827, 1833, 
1837, 1839, 1847, 1849; Statutes prior to 1845. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Weaver, Hauptmann. Russell, $1.00. 

Lonely Lives, Hauptmann. Russell, $1.00. 

Sullivan & Eyer, 33 E. 5th St., Dayton, 0. 

3 copies Corporal Si Clegg and His Pardner. 

F. H. Thomas Co., 707 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Dissection of the Human Ear in Normal and Dis¬ 
eased Condition, A. Pollitzcr. 

Percy Wilde, Baths & Phys. Treatment. 

Percy Wilde, Rheumatism. 

H. H. Timby, First Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, 0. 

Humboldt, Travels in Mexico. 

Mexico, anything, travels or history. 

Bonny, Banditti of the Prairie. 

Kirby, Further Adventures of a Spy in Dixie. 

Books by Dr. Wardlaw and Rev. Gill. 

Satan in Society. 

Old books on dentistry. 

John C. Treadway, 202 Atlantic Ave., B’klyn, N. Y. 

Transactions of the Blavatsky Lodge, Theosophical 
Society, nos. 1 to 5 inclusive. 

1842 map for the 1842-3 Valentine’s Manual; also 
imperfect manuals, early dates. 

Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

In Forbidden Land, Landor. 

Macaulay’s History England, vol. 5. 

The United Presb. Bd. of Pub., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Peter Carradine. 

Historians’ History of the World. 

Hastings, Bible Dictionary. 

Pulpit Commentary. 

Pentecost, International Lessons on the Life of 
Christ. Pub. by Barnes. 

The University Society, Inc., 78 5th Ave., N. Y. 
One copy Lyman’s Historical Chart, with key if 
possible. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 23 Murray St., N. Y. 

Royal Gems, including Kept for the Master’s Use, 
Royal Bounty, etc., by Frances Ridley Ilavcrgal. 

T. B. Ventres 597 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hungarian and English Dictionary. 

The Vinson & Korner Co., 150 Euclid Ave., Cleve¬ 
land, 0. 

Higginson’s 16 Sonnets of Petrarch. 

Gissing, Odd Woman. 

Walker & Stonestreet, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Memoirs Sully and Evrcmond. 

Ovid, 1600. 

John Wanamaker, N. Y. 

Grasses, Sedges and Rushes, by Knobel. Pub. by 
Knight & Millet. 

Care and Feeding of Children. Holt, old edition. 
Among the Northern Hills. Pub. by Harper Bros. 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 

Scriptures. Thinking, Feeling and Doing. 

Judson’s Europe in the 19th Century. 

Somadeva, A Collection of Indian Tales. 

Bride of the Wilderness, by Emerson Bennett. 
Phantom of the Forest, by Emerson Bennett. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Modern American Pistols and Revolvers, by A. C. 
Gould, cloth bound. 

J. R. Weldin & Co., 429 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy. 

Western Reserve University, Adelbert College 
Library, Cleveland, 0. 

Townsend.Charles, Forty Witnesses to Success. Ran¬ 
dolph, N. Y., 1894. 

Westminster College Library, Fulton, Mo. [Cash.} 

Lieber, Civil Liberty and Self-Government. 

Arena, vols. 1-22, bound or nos. 

Cosmopolitan, Nov., Dec., 1896; July, 1897; Jan., 
June, 1898. 

Pop. Sci. Monthly, Nov., Dec., 1904. 
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BOOKS WANTED.—Continued. 


M. J. Whaley, 430 Fifth Ave., N. Y. [Cash .] 
Bears I have Met and Others. 

Dancer in Yellow. 

Vol. i, Prose Dramas. Scribner. 

Yellow Curtain. Abbey Press. 

Matrimony, Norris. 

Whiting:, 62 New St., N. Y. 

Under the Shadow of Etna, from Italian of Giovanni 
Verga, translated by Dole, later pub. as Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, N. Y. 

Life of Bishop Heber, vol. 2. 

Williams’ Old Book Store, 13 Park St., Worce¬ 
ster, Mass. [ Cash .] 

Messages and Papers of Presidents, hf. mor., must 
be as new, $7 per set. 

W. H. Winters, Libn. N. Y. Law Institute, Boom 
118 , Post Office Bldg., N. Y. 

The old series cf Pittsburgh Legal Journal, 17 vols. 
1853-1869. 

Webb’s Virginia Justice of the Peace. 

C. Witter, 19 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Reemelin, Wine Makers* Manual. 

Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 
Prescott’s Philip 11., vol. 3 only. Philips, Sampson 
& Co., 1855. , 

Modern Mystics and Modern Magic, by Arthur Lillie. 
The Real Japan, Henry Norman. 

J. 0 . Wright & Co., 6 E. 42 d St., N. Y. 

Literary Casket and Pocket Mag., 1822. 

Biogr. memoirs of Washington, 3d ed., Folwell. 
Phila., 1801. 

Frost, John, The American Generals, 8vo. 

The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wordsworth’s Church History, vol. 2. 

Philomythus, by Abbott. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The Antlers Book Shop, 317 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Old Medical Library and Mathematics, cheap, best of 
condition, leather and half leather, or will exchange 
for French and German fiction. 

The Baker & Taylor Co., 33 E. 17 th St., N. Y. 

The Poultry World, 1872-1873 in one vol.; 1874, 1875 
y 2 mor., new. Make offer. 

G. Blatchford, Pittsfield, Mass. 


7 Peloubet Notes for 1905. 50 c. 

10 Sea Wolf. 70 c. 

8 Old Plantation Days, Dunbar. 50 c. 

7 Tea Table Talk, Jerome. 40 c. 

5 The Sherrods. 50 c. 

7 Song of Single Note. 50 c. 

8 Intrusion of Peggy. 50 c. 

8 Temporal Power. 50 c. 

Warner’s Library World’s Best Literature, mor¬ 
occo, Autograph ed., new. 

D. B. Briggs, 34 Columbia St., Utica, N. Y. 
The first 91 vols. of Harper’s Monthly in parts, ex¬ 
cept the first 3 vols. are bound. Price 15 c. a vol. 
here. 


James B. 0 . Cowan, 536 West Pittsburgh St., 
Greensburgh, Pa. 

Annals of Congress from 1st Session, 1798, to the 
1 st Session, 18th Congress, 1824, 42 vols. 
Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, 1789 to 
1850, Thos. II. Benton, 16 vols. 

Congressional Globe, 1st Session 24th Cong., 1835 to 
2d Session 43d Congress, 1875, 113 vols. 

Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Constitution, 5 vols. 
Marshall on the Federal Constitution, 1 vol. 

The Federalist, by J. C. Hamilton, 1 vol. 

Works of Hamilton, 7 vols. 

Writings of James Madison, 4 vols. 

Selections from the Private Correspondence of James 
Madison. 

Thirty Years in United States Senate, Thomas H. 
Benton. 2 vols. 

Debates Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, 
1872-3. . 

These books are all in good condition. 


J. S. C., care of The Publishers’ Weekly, N. Y. 

Make offer for Manual Common Council N. Y., 
Valentine, 1853 to 1867; Shannon, ’68-70; plates 
and maps all intact; fine condition. 

King’s Old Book Store, 61 McAllister St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Annals of the Four Masters, O’Donovan, 7 vols. 
Dublin, 1856. Make offer. 

Wm. V. Pippen, 605 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 

Niles’ Register, 1811 to 1836, 50 vols., half sheep, 
sound. $25. 

Harper’s Cyclo. of U. S. History, 10 vols., cloth, 
good. $25. 

Queen City Book Co., 28 E. 6th St., Cincinnati, 0 . 

Harper’s Weekly, vol. 6, original binding. 

Folding Map of Kentucky, by E. Barker, 1797. 
Make offer on above. 

Greve, C. T., Centennial Plis. of Cincinnati, O., 2 
vols., full morocco, like new, published 1904 at 
$20.00, net, $8.50. 

Studer’s Pop. Ornithology, the Birds of North Amer¬ 
ica, published at $75.00, net, $20.00. 

Send for bargain list of Ency. and Dictionaries. 


HELP WANTED. 


ANTED.—Man to take charge of second-hand 
vv book store; state age, experience and salary 
expected. “York/’ care of The Publishers' 
Weekly. 


Vy ANTED.—Travellers covering territory west of 
Chicago to Coast, to take issues of leading 
publisher as side line. Address with references, 
A. V., care of The Publishers' Weekly. 


ANTED.—A man acquainted with miscellaneous 
vv and school book business, must be a rapid and 
accurate correspondent and possess executive ability. 
State age, where last employed, and salary expected. 
To the right party, a steady position is offered. 
“A. Z. X.,” care of The Publishers' Weekly. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


r> USINESS woman, three years’ experience, de- 
sires position, correspondent, manager, any office 
work; rapid typist; excellent recommendations. Ad- 
dress M. T. W., care of The Publishers' Weekly. 


COPYRIGHT NOTICES. 


Library of Congress. ) 
Office of the Register of Copyrights, - 
Washington^ D. C. ) 

Class A, XXc. No. 115440.—To wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered , That on the 28th day of April, 1905, West 
Publishing Company of St. Paul, Minn., hath depos¬ 
ited in this office the title of a book, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “United 
States Digest; a Digest of Decisions of the Various 
Courts within the United States. By Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott. New series. Vol. VII. Annual 
digest for 1876. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 
1877,’* the right whereof it claims as proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States re¬ 
specting copyrights. 

(Signed) Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By Thorvald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 4, 1905. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A. S. CLARK, Peekskill. N. Y. 


t> ACK NUMBERS, volumes, and sets of maga- 
zine3 and reviews for sale at the American 
and Foreign Magazine Depot, 47 Dey St., New 
York. 


TV/l R. OSCAR R. HOUGHTON having withdrawn 
from our firm on 1st February last, his interest 
therein terminated 1st April, 1905; and Albert H. 
Pratt is admitted as a member of the firm from and 
after April 1, 1905. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston, 15 May, 1905. 
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I THE 

Beethoven 

PICTURE 

lOc. 


Y Painted by L. Baeestrieri -of Paris \ 

t ■ ■ —"~ -- - -— ■■■■— ; 

This well-known and beautiful picture has attracted much • 
v attention of late, and in the sepia and black reproductions of it ; 

which we offer to the public at the retail price of io cents, un- : 
•J* mounted, it is found very attractive. The picture is gi inches I 
f high by 20 inches wide. 

prices 

To retailers (art stores, booksellers, newsdealers, sta- I 
X tioners, etc.,) we offer these pictures on sale for 30 days at I 
v $0.00 per package of IOO pictures, delivered free 
i: anywhere in the United States. I 

To wholesalers or to those ordering 1,000 to 10,000 pictures at a • 
;; time, we make the price $40.00 per 1,000. 10,000 ordered • 

I! at one time, $35.00 per 1,000. 100 , 000 , $30.00 per I 

:: 1,000. 

Unless otherwise ordered, the pictures are put up in packages of • 
;; 100 each, 75 sepia and 25 black, be'sides two mounted pictures for dis- ; 

" play purposes. ; 

Prices on special lots, and also on framed pictures, passe-partout • 
•* or oak, furnished on request. A sample copy will be sent in a ; 
" mailing-tube, post-paid, on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. I 

:: LANGUAGES PRINTING COMPANY j 

:: publishing department : 

:: Languages Building, 15 West 18th Street, New York ' 

















From The Hodley Head 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE 

A NOVEL 

12 mo By WILLIAM J. LOCKE $ 1.50 

Author of “ Idols,” “ The Usurper,” “ Derelicts,” “ The White Dove,” etc. 

Chicago Record-Herald: “ Fairly astounding for variety and heart moving power.” 

N. Y. Evening Sun : “Brilliant, yet not too brilliant ; witty, yet not loo witty ; full of worldly 
wisdom, yet not too much so.” 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 

A ROMANCE 

12mo By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE $ 1.50 

Boston Herald: “If Mr. Wayne can turn out other books as engrossing as ‘ A Prince to Older, 
Anthony Hope has a formidable rival.” 

Town, Topics : “All the air of reality that Stevenson put into his Hyde and Jekyll story.” 

CONSTANCE WEST 

A NOVEL 

12mo By E. R. PUNSHON $ 1.50 

A picture of life in the wilds of Canada. 

“An unusual story -Chicago Intcr-Ocean. 

WIDDICOMBE 

A Romance of the Devonshire Moors 

12(1(0 By M. P. WILLCOCKS $1 50 

A tale of the clash of old tradition and later 
thought and the subtleties of a vigorous woman s 
heart. 

A Tercentenary Memorial of “Dou Quixote.” 

THE LIFE OF CERVANTES 

8VO By A. F. CALVERT $1.25 net 

Author of “ Impressions of Spain,” “ The Alhambra,” etc. With numerous illustrations 
reproduced from Portraits, Title-pages of Early Editions, etc. 

Baltimore Sun : “ Within the limits of like space there is no more satisfactory work upon the subject.” 

H. Y. Times: “A good short account . . . about the only one of convenient size and real fulness.” 

THE 

ENCHANTEDWOODS 

And Other Essays on the 
Genius of Places. ^ 

By VERNON LEE 
Author of “ Hortus Vitae.” 
12mo $1.25 net 

“Beguiling bits of prose.” 

— N. Y. Tribune . 

THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CHILD 

By E. H. COOPER 

Author of “ Wyemarke and the Sea 
Fairies.” 

12uio $1.50 

A charming discussion of child life 

“ Mr. Cooper is a really interesting student 
of juvenility.” — Times Saturday Review. 

“A pleasant and suggestive book, well 
written from a fresh point of view No 

reader will care to miss it who likes children.” 

— tV. Y. Globe. 

“ Mothers will read his book with a good 
deal of interest, I dare say, and fathers ought 
to.” — Miis Gilder , Chicago Tribune. 

IMPERIAL VIENNA 

An Account of its History, 
Traditions and Arts. 

By A. S. LEVETUS 

Wi:h 150 Illustrations 
by Erwin Puchinger. 

8v.. $ 5.00 net 

“ Pleasing to the eye in 
every way. ’ 

— iV. Y. Evening Post. 

THE GUN ROOM 

By ALEX. INEZ SHAND 
Author of “Shooting” in 
The Haddon Hall 
Library,etc. 

12mo $ 1-00 net 

Being Vol XI. THE 
COUNTRY HANDBOOKS 

“A lively and instructive 
writer.”— N. Y. Globe. 

SUPER FLUMIHA 

Angling Observations of a 
Coarse Fisherman 

12iiio $1.25 net 

A book for all lovers of 

Isaak Walton. 

N. B.-New volime in 
Country Handbook* 

Seri©*: THE FISHER- 
MAN’S HANDBOOK 

BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA 

The Record of a Year’s Work with Field Glass and Camera. By J. M ACLAIR BOR ASTON, with over 70 
illustrations from photographs taken direct from nature by the author. 8 vo. $2.00 net 

Baltimore Sun : “Another ‘ Natural History of Selborne.’ . . . The ^ornithologist will be grateful 

for the large amount of detailed information.” 

N. Y. Times : “ Mr. Boraston has accomplished wonderful things with his camera.” 

Scientific American : “Careful observation . . . delightful personal view.” 


John Lane Co. 6? F lf,TZ\»Z New York 























ATTRACTIVE —SUMMER—READING 


THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 

By CAROLYN WELLS and HARRY P. TABER 


“ Miss Wells’s sparkling wit is irrepressible, and it bubbles through this humorous love story 
like champagne. It is just the thing for summer.” — Chicago Ti'ifame. “ Brilliant and sur¬ 
prising developments grow, or fairly rush, out of this sparkling tale, and the ingenuity of the 
well-meaning matchmaker is taxed to the utmost.”— St. Lotas Globe-Detnocrat. 

Illustrated in tint by Charles M. Relyea. $1.50. 

A MADCAP CRUISE OUT OF BONDAGE 


By ORIC BATES 


By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 



“ Mr. Bates possesses the story-teller’s gift 
in more than ordinary degree, and in ‘A 
Madcap Cruise ’ the reader may find many 
bits of wisdom, social and political. A 
certain naive quality of hu¬ 
mor adds no little spice to 
the story.” — Boston Tran¬ 
script. $1.50. 


“Delightful scfenes of the old-time New 
England country life, with sentiment and 
pathos and fun, too. We have a fine de¬ 
scription of the town meeting, of auction¬ 
ing off the town poor, of the 
underground railroad, and 
soon.”— New York Sun. 
$1.25. 


THE OUTLET 

By ANDY ADAMS 

“ A genuine American story 

— a true, well-defined, and 
entertainingly written narra¬ 
tive of one of the greatest 
cattle drives from Texas.” 

— New York Times. Illus¬ 
trated in tint by E. Boyd 
Smith. $1.50. 

THE OPAL 

ANONYMOUS 

“The study of a brilliant 
girl of fascinating personal¬ 
ity. It shows genuine fa¬ 
miliarity with the society it 
describes, and is unusually' 
witty and readable.” — The 
Outlook , New York. With 
portrait frontispiece in tint. 
$1.25. 


From “ ISIDRO ” 


ISIDRO 

By MARY AUSTIN 

“This ‘Isidro’ is no ordi¬ 
nary novel. But the differ¬ 
ence lies in the language. 
Mrs. Austin’s language has 
a character of its own and a 
fitness to the honorable ser¬ 
vice of the romance of old 
California which reminds 
you of Maurice Hewlitt’s 
language in relation to his 
mediaeval subjects.” — New 
York Times. “It is a charm¬ 
ing story, brave with gay col¬ 
ors, daring actions, and.true 
love.” — Chicago Record- 
Hcrald. “ Mrs."Austin tells 
an admirable story in an ad¬ 
mirable way.” — A T ewa?‘k 
News.. Illustrated in colors 
by Eric Pape. $1.50. 

WASPS 


WILD WINGS 

By HERBERT K. JOB 

Adventures and observations of an enthusi¬ 
astic camera-hunter among the larger wild 
birds of America on land and sea. The pub¬ 
lishers have spared no expense in reprodu¬ 
cing the remarkable photographs and in 
carrying out the many other little details 
which make this volume an exquisite ex¬ 
ample of book-making. With an introduc¬ 
tory letter by President Roosevelt and 160 
illustrations. $3.00, net. Postpaid, $3.22. 

A Portrait Catalogue of complete 


SOCIAL AND SOLITARY 
G. W. and E. G. PECKHAM 

‘‘Here we have one of the most charming 
natural history books we ever came across. 
The authors are enthusiastic and persever¬ 
ing; they tell their adventures in simple 
language* that any one can follow, and their 
stories of the tracking out the wiles of the 
wasps are more exciting than detective 
tales.” — New York Sun. With an intro¬ 
duction by John Burroughs. Illustrated. 
$1.50, Postpaid, $1.62. 

List, viailed free, on request. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


















